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GREAT JAZZ REEDS 


Nobody knows the way I feel dis 
morning—Sidney Bechet; Shufflin’ at 
the Hollywood—Chu Berry; Ready, Eddy 
—Barney Bigard; Pencil papa 
—Jobnny Dodds; Stoppin’ at the Blue 
Horseshoe—Irving Fazola; I've found 
a new baby—Bud Freeman; If I could 
be with you—Coleman Hawkins; Every- 
body loves my baby—Mezz Mezzrow; 
I’m going home—Jimmy Noone; Victory 
ball—Charlie Parker; Hello Lola— 
Pee Wee Russell; Cadillac Slim— 
Ben Webster 

CON-139 RCA Camden 


Joe Turner 
BIG JOE IS HERE 


Wee baby blues; Rock a while; 
Baby I still want you; The chill is on; 
Poor lover’s blues; Don’t you cry; 
Ti-ri-lee; Married woman; Midnight 
cannonball; I'll never stop loving you; 
After my laughter came tears; 
Bump Miss Susie 

HA-E 2231 London 


Clyde McCoy and his 
Dixieland Band 


SUGAR BLUES 


Bill Bailey won’t you please come home; 
Dardanella; Birth of the blues; Sugar 
blues; Ja-da; Tear it down; Smiles; 
Swingin’ shepherd blues; Avalon; Just 
before dawn; When the saints go marching 
in; Hot eyes of Texas 

HA-U 2232 London 


Chris Connor 
WITCHCRAFT 


Witchcraft; I'll never be free; The 
lady sings the blues; Come rain or 
come shine; When sunny gets blue; 
How little we know; I hear the music now; 
Baltimore Oriole; Just in time; 
Skyscraper blues; You don’t know 
what love is 
LTZ-K 15185 London 


John Lewis 
IMPROVISED MEDITATIONS 
AND EXCURSIONS 


Now’s the time; Smoke gets in your 
eyes; Delaunay’s dilemma; Love me; 
Yesterdays: How long has this been 
going on; September song 
LTZ-K 15186 London 


LATE DATE WITH 
Ruth Brown 


It could happen to you; Why don’t you 
do right; Bewitched; I’m just a lucky 
so and so; I can dream, can’t I?; 
You and the night and the music; You'd 
be so nice to come home to; We'll be 
together again; I’m beginning to see the 
light; I loves you Porgy; No one 
ever tells you; Let’s face the 
music and dance 

LTZ-K 15187 London 


The Jazz Couriers 


Mirage; After tea; Stop the world, 
I want to get off; In Salah; Star 
eyes; The monk; My funny valentine; 
Day in—day out 
LTZ-L 15188 London 


Teddi King 
ALL THE KING’S SONGS 
VOL. I 


April showers; A cottage for sale; 
That's for me; Temptation 


FEP 2051 45 rpm EP Coral 


Teddi King 
ALL THE KING’S SONGS— 
VOL. II 


Unforgettable; Keepin’ out of 
mischief now; Flamingo; June in January 


FEP 2052 45 rpmeEP Coral 
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LITTLE JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 


Otto Hardwicke knew what he was 
about when he was handing out nick- 
names. And he was never more 
prophetic with his gift than the night 
in New York, nearly thirty years ago 
now. when he peered through the club 
fug at the compact young man with the 
vital style of trumpet-playing and dub- 
bed him Mr. “ Little Jazz.” 

For what little jazz came to light 
when Norman Granz’ third package of 
Jazz at the Philharmonic was unwrapped 
before British audiences last month 
glimmered largely from the horn of Roy 
Eldridge. 

He kicked off the tour at the opening 
London concerts with an attack and 
swing from which the show ought never 
to have looked back. But when I look 
back for kind words to describe this jazz 
circus I can be sure of my ground only 
by taking a leaf from the Granz book 
and kicking off with Little Jazz. 

Eldridge’s performance was all the 
more astonishing because to him befell 
the unenviable task—doubly difficult at 
those 6 p.m. concerts—of getting a cold 
audience into a receptive mood. 

Moreover it was an audience who, in 
the main, had come to hear and cheer 
their beloved Ella. 

Yet from the start the Eldridge 
auartet, with Paul Smith on piano, Gus 
Johnson, drums, and Wilford Middle- 
brooks, bass, went like a train. They 
plaved the same three numbers at 
both Festival Hall and Hammersmith 
Gaumont, but the effect was as exciting 
and fresh on the Sunday night as it 
had been on Saturday. 

Roy’s mute on Bernie’s Tune and 
Fishmarket blazed with a _ controlled 
flame that flared like a forest fire when 
he reverted to open horn and sent out 
satisfying salvoes of warmth from the 
upper register. Here was proof that you 
need not sound like a skidding car to 
exploit top notes. 


R. B. SHAW 


Those of us who missed the first 
JATP tour wondered what on earth it 
was Eldridge had done to bring the 
critics’ wrath so heavily upon his head. 

Even Undecided, taken at a speed that 
invites pyrotechnics could not drag Roy 
from the hearth of good taste this tour. 

Indeed, on this occasion, the extra- 
musical effects came from the towering 
Californian, Paul Smith. His Hollywood- 
handsome features bursting with a San 
Diego sunshine smile, he finished one 
coast-to-coast piano run ten miles off the 
Eastern seaboard. 

Back shot those giant hands and after 
a further shuffle of notes, this extrovert 
with the poker-deal manner was helping 
out Mr. Johnson by whacking the key- 
board lid against the piano. 

I leave it to the experts to define his 
style. There’s a lot of Bach there, his 
favourites are Peterson, Tatum and 
Shearing from whom he has borrowed 
and once he broke out in a Brubeck- 
type chord sequence. (Have you 
noticed that outside the Duke and Count 
all pianists are beginning to sound like 
Peterson?). 

But the essential Paul Smith wants it 
all to be fun. 

He would be the last to describe him- 
self as a serious jazz musician. 

“T don’t sit down in a dedicated 
fashion and say ‘ Listen everybody. Dig 
this. This is jazz,” he told me. 

Anyway, dedicated or not, Mr. Smith 
delighted his London audiences. And he 
kept the tempo moving nicely enough 
for Mr. Eldridge to step in with his 
enchanting Little Jazz commentary. 

I was ready for more of what was 
modern in 1940, but Norman Granz had 
put the clock on a couple of decades 
and was extolling the virtues of being 
alive this 1960 to hear the most contem- 
porary in coolth—the Jimmy Giuffre 
Trio. 


After the fresh air and spanking 
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health of Eldridge’s Green and Pleasant 
Land we were transported through the 
looking glass to the greyness of Giuffre’s 
realm. 

Much of the journey is along dimly-lit 
landings with a sickly smell of decay; 
a curious world of ghosts in the shadows 
where even a robust character like 
Mack the Knife appears as a sort of 
Pete the Punchy and gropes his way 
with ponderous, deliberate gait. 

It was some time before I really heard 
what Giuffre was doing to Mack the 
Knife (opening number at the Festival 
Hall concert) because I was tuning my 
ear in to that flat, steady, ectoplasmic 
sound that trails from his clarinet like 
an everlasting liquorice braid. 

The kindly Granz had told us the 
trio’s roots were firmly in the blues. But 
the blues is not just being miserable. It’s 
being happy being miserable. And there 
was little feeling of any kind here except 
in the groping sense. 

By the time My Funny Valentine was 
undergoing the same treatment, it occur- 
red to me that perhaps the oboe was 
the sound Giuffre was searching for. 

I know this is the Cool School. 
Nevertheless, after the rude health of 
Eldridge it did seem that something was 
sick down there on the Festival Hall 
stage. And is it necessary to iron out 
all vibrato and “lift” from one’s playing 
to blow cool? 

Expecting something equally funereal 
at Hammersmith I was pleasantly sur- 
prised when they completely chan 
their three numbers (the last at Festival 
Hall was Two For Timbuctoo, with 
Giuffre on tenor) and opened with an 
original by the trio’s guitarist Jim Hol] 
called Careful from their new LP The 
Easy Way. 

This began in the same cautious wav 
as the other Giuffre numbers (“ Don’t 
blow that F sharp, it bites, man.) but 
in view of the title, it was justified. 
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JIMMY GIUFFRE. 
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But then the fantasy that begets 
fantasy took a strange turn. A really 
weirdy tenor solo transformed the whole 
thing into background music to a 
Disney short. 

Ellington’s In A Mellow Tone was 
dutifully de-mellowed and you could 
hear exactly how this group would play 
any given tune. 

But I was not sufficiently hypnotised 
by the monotony of it all to think of 
adding my cross to the thousands who, 
at poll time, vote Mr. G. top clarinettist. 

To those who cannot bear to vote any- 
thing earlier than 1950 into any top 
bracket, Mr. Giuffre’s music is the 
obvious choice. Sociologists could prob- 
ably prove that his is indeed the true 
j (?) music of the ’sixties, stressing as 
it does the era’s obsession with security 
and taking care. 

And until there is a serious revolt 
against the Welfare State, or someone 
actually lets off that Bomb and puts an 
end to our anxieties, Jimmy Giuffre will 
remain very much In, Hip or whatever 
the current tag happens to be. 

To parody Benny Green’s programme 
notes: there are five members comprising 
Shelly Manne and his men. Manne is 
four of them and nobody can remember 
the name of the fifth. 

For Shelly is a Manne’s man. He 
dominates the quintet. He shows he is 
boss the moment he strides on and 
announces Nightingale (or has it been 
re-titled Naggin’ Gal as several people 
round me thought?). 

But before his men can take flight, Mr. 
Manne has some minor adjusting to do 
to the kit. He all but sends one of his 
men out for tape measure, compass and 
uw Salted exactly the right distance from a 

his hittables. 


But when the final adjustment has 
been made and he is casting his sticks 
and brushes over the equipment we are 
jcft in no doubt as to his mastery. Every 
nuance and timbre is coaxed or bullied 
from the drums. He searches for the 
right percussion like a Scotsman who 
simply knows he dropped that saxpence 
somewhere among the trappings. 


Shelly obviously delighted his many 
ans. On his instrument he is a 
perfectionist. 

Yet in the interest of achieving such 
perfection over a wider musical base, 
might he not have been content with just 
two numbers demonstrating his un- 
doubted proficiency? For the truth is 
the others didn’t get much of a look-in. 

I wanted to hear more of Joe Gordon. 
a 31-year-old trumpeter who thinks cool 
and blows hot. Here was a mixture of 
introspection and flair that promised 
surprises. 

Joe, by the way, was told in his native 
Boston that he’d never get anywhere 
blowing that way. “That way” being 
the current be-bop style that had cap- 
tured his imagination after he heard 
Dizzy impart it. 

But Joe went on playing the way he 
liked. He doesn’t leave you in any 
doubt about the help he has received 
from Gillespie, or from Parker and 
Hampton with whom he has worked. 
But ask him what was the turning point 
of a career the old folks at home thought 
would flounder on the bops and he’ll 
tell you about The Stable at Boston. 

It would appear that Joe was playing 
there with the Jazz Workshop Group in 
the Summer of 1955. Nobody seemed 
much interested at first except the 
musicians and the flies. But they 
finished the season playing to jam- 
packed “houses”. And without chang- 
ing their music. 

Pianist Russ Freeman was also on 
short rations, and at Hammersmith, a 
swinging purposeful Freeman solo in 
Bags Groove had its tail shot off by 
Manne’s machine-gunning. 


The overall quality of the group’s 

tformance, then, considerably 
inferior to the sum of their individual 
talents. We shall indeed be unlucky if 
we do not hear Gordon and Freeman— 
and possibly tenor Richie Kamuca, who 
with Monty Budwig completed the 
quintet—play better in a different setting. 

The whole of the second halves of 
these concerts was given over to the 
woman who pays most of the wages. 
Just about every superlative has been 
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used to describe the singing of Ella 
Fitzgerald. I’m sure they’re all apt. 

Every so often jazz gives birth to a 
talent that, through some _indefinable 
quality, belongs to humanity generally 
without losing its identity with the 
mother idiom. Ella’s is one such talent. 

Even the lucid Duke failed to explain 
her magic. “She captures you some- 
where through the facets of your 
intangibles,” he once said. And, know- 
ing he couldn’t win added “She’s just 
plain good.” 

The strength of her plainness is that 


she does not have to rely on anything | 


but her own voice—and, perhaps, a 
certain amount of microphone technique. 

Yet she is not content to sing the same 
songs from programme to programme. 
Ella makes full use of her extensive 
repertoire to stay fresh throughout a 
45-minute singing spell. 

Nevertheless, on the evidence of my 
own ears and memory, I should say Ella 
is definitely singing more ballads these 
days. The up-tempo numbers are 
dwindling. 

Obviously the jazz content of her 
performance must suffer. But I don’t 
think this need cause undue alarm. 

Ella still infuses into at least part of 
her songs the red blood of jazz, even if 
it is only a brief injection—the sly nudge 
of a phrase here, the bending of a note 
or two there. 

She has cut down on those throat 
searing scat expresses. This should 
ensure that Ella is around longer to 
delight us than she would be if she 
continued with the last tour’s quota. 

Otherwise Ella never stinted herself, 
giving a baker’s dozen a session, liber- 
ally sprinkled with surprises large and 
small. The Paul Smith Quartet sup- 


ported. 

The first indication of the new Ella 
came after the opening ’Swonderful 
when she took World On A String at 
medium-slow a. Gone With The 
Wind and a couple of ballads followed 
before she first brought the Festival Hall 
audience to their seat edge with Too 
Darn Hot. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


In the February issue of Jazz Journal, 
James Asman wrote at some length 
about the current Chris Barber jazzband. 
It worries me. Not because Asman is 
off the rails—that is an occupational risk 
of every commentator—but because his 
view represents a _ rather prevalent 
attitude in British jazz circles. 

Asman is no brash young critic—no 
junior reporter, for instance, turned 
loose by a national daily newspaper for 
a stint of jazz writing. He was in at 
the birth of post-war British jazz and 
gave a hefty initial shove to the go-cart 
of traditionalism which is still trundling 
along. He can certainly take credit for 
that, but if his present views were more 
widely held he could be present at the 
death of British jazz also, and thus 
complete the cycle. 

The cardinal weakness here is a 
romantic approach to jazz—productive 
of a series of virginal enthusiasms. It is 
a school of thought fairly well repre- 
sented in jazz literature. The line of 
descent is only too obvious—from the 
misty but poetic Jazzmen, via the mis- 
guided didacticism of Messrs. Panassié 
and Blesh, to the astigmatic fatuities of 
our own Rust and Harris. It is repre- 
sented in mere journalism by excessive 
enthusiasm followed by extravagant des- 
pair; a fairly consistent pattern. It is a 
way of thinking which one might forgive 
in a young devotee. In an older com- 
mentator it is misleading and somewhat 
embarrassing. 

Asman’s article refers specifically to 
Ottilie Patterson, who “projects a 
popularised copy of Bessie Smith upon 
audiences who, in their ignorance and 
witlessness, fail to appreciate the beauty 
of the original.” This passage shows 
an extravagant contempt for the native 
jazz audience. We might accuse of 
“ignorance and _ witlessness” anyone 
whose views differ from our own on 
such weighty matters as euthanasia, 
space travel, or the fate of Colonel 


Fawcett, but it is a different matter 
when we merely disagree about Bessie 
Smith. I venture to suggest that plenty 
of jazz-lovers never play any Bessie 
Smith records. In any case that great 
blues singer cannot be used as a sort of 
loyalty test (or ordeal by listening) to 
determine anyone’s true jazz affiliations. 
Is it criminal to suggest that Anglo- 
Saxons really prefer Anglo-Saxon blues? 
That most blues lovers prefer lesser 
blues singers to “greater” blues singers? 
That most European jazz fans prefer 
jazz-and-water to neat jazz? And for 
their own good, sound, honest reasons? 
In other circles, if you pretend to like 
Monteverdi when you really prefer 
Mantovani you are liable to be called 
a snob. Or even a poseur. 


The same applies to the Chris Barber 
band. It may not be a great band by 
purist standards, which means com- 
parison with the short-lived orchestras 
of King Oliver, Jellyroll Morton, 
Muggsy Spanier, or Kid Ory. Oddly 
enough, however, it is a good band by 
comparison with other European iazz 
groups. The final prop is removed from 
the Asman evaluation by the American 
success of the band, and by Dr. Souch- 
on’s enthusiastic accolade from New 
Orleans. 


The Barber band occupies a prominent 
place in successful British jazz. Its posi- 
tion is well merited if one compares it 
with the rest of the field. It scores for 
good presentation, simplicity, hard work, 
and enthusiasm. Alex Welsh has a 
better rhythm section, Ken Colyer is 
much more serious, Acker has a more 
fundamental sound, the Saints have 
more drive and rumty-tum, Wally 
Fawkes takes a broader view; and so on. 
To the critics, but not to the local jazz 
public, Humphrey Lyttelton has a far 
more interesting band, with excellent 
arrangements, fire, and a more truly pro- 
fessional approach. But to achieve this, 
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he has cast off all the limitations which 
are still happily retained by those listed 
above, and has thus moved into a 
different field. 

The purist—that is the jazz romantic 
—expects a great emotional experience, 
or else he suffers disappointment. In this 
he is like a drug addict. It accounts for 
the sense of disillusion felt after several 
recent American visitors. The local jazz 
fan—on whom our own bands rely—is 
much less demanding, and in a sense 
more honest. He goes to a jazz club to 
hear a pleasant noise—not to meet a 
revelation. 

The Barber band has played with a 
number of American visitors. It has 
learned something from all of them. I 
can well remember seeing Brother John 
Sellers trying to knock them into shape 
with his tambourine—since that time 
they have learned a lot, both in tech- 
nique and in feeling. Of course they 
have numerous faults. Of course they 
would be better off without a banjo. 
Jazz has always had its tricks, and many 
of them have been discarded along the 
trail—slap-tonguing, cowbells, clarinet 
trios, soprano saxes, funny mutes, and 
comic vocalists. 

The significant thing is not the faults 
—they may or may not be eliminated. 
It is the fact that a local band—an 
amateur band in origin and in feeling— 
can make a living playing j that it 
can take its jazz to the U.S.A. and come 
back, not only with its reputation still 
intact, but with it greatly improved. 

The Chris Barber band will not have 
its recordings put on the shelf with 
King Oliver and the New Orleans Wan- 
derers, however long it lasts. But how 
many people today play their records of 
Wingy Mannone, the Bob Crosby Bob- 
cats, Danny Polo, or Joe Marsala—all 
good white jazzmen who flourished for a 
while and then departed. That the 
Barber bovs can move along in that sort 
of company is quite a victory. 
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Lindbergh’s pioneer solo flight across 
the Atlantic in 1927 made him a hero. 
It also gave the Negro a name for a 
special kind of extrovert dancing that 
was just becoming very popular. The 
Lindy Hop originated in the Savoy 
Ballroom, a dance hall situated on Len- 
nox Avenue in Harlem. It quickly 
spread throughout Harlem and then, in 
a diluted form, all over America. The 
Savoy, or The Track as it was known to 
musicians, was an ideal place for the 
birth of such an exciting dance. Only 
the best bands were employed, and 
usually two of these each evening. 
Quite naturally, this caused rivalry 
among the musicians and acted as a spur 
to their swing and creation. In fact, 
many patrons of the hall came only to 
listen to the jazz and to watch the in- 
exhaustable Lindy Hoppers. 

New York became the centre of jazz 
at this time and there was a tremendous 
demand for big bands at The Roseland, 
Connie’s Inn, and numerous ballrooms 
all over the city. With Duke Ellington 
and Fletcher Henderson setting the pace, 
the standard was extremely high and 
the dancers rightly demanded hot, excit- 
ing jazz. On May 19, 1927 King Oliver 
opened with a band at the Savoy, and 
with him on piano was a youngster 
named Luis Russell. Later that year 
the band folded, and Russell formed his 
own group, a ten-piecer that, within 
eighteen months, compared favourably 
with the best. With a comparatively 
stable personnel, the Luis Russell band 
recorded many excellent sides for the 
Okeh and Victor companies, from 
January, 1929 until January, 1931. After 
this the band lost one or two key men 
and with them seemed to go much of 
its fire and jazz content. During those 
two years, however, it was a band that 
provided the hot music that the recep- 
tive New York audience wanted, with- 
out jeopardizing its own artistic stan- 
dards. The tremendous rhythmic pulse 
of the Russell aggregation fulfilled the 
Lindy Hoppers’ dancing needs to per- 
fection. There have been many great 
rhythm teams in jazz, particularly since 
Smack Henderson ushered in the big 
bands in the middle ’twenties—the Duke 
*40-41, Count Basie °37-’42, and the 
Alvin Burroughs-inspired Hines section 
of °39-40—but few have been better 
suited to the style of band they played 
with than the one composed of Pops 
Foster, Wil! Johnson, Paul Barbarin and 
Luis Russell. The Duke’s and the 
Count’s sections were more polished. but 
it would do well to remember that there 
were ten very formative years between 
them and the Russell Band of 1929-'31. 
And I don’t think that they swing any 
more. 

George “Pops” Foster was the real 
foundation upon which this band of 
many talents was built. One of the old 
school, the bass player had a full tone 
and was heard to good advantage on 
nearly all the records made by the band 
during this period. The drive on such 
swinging numbers as Give Me Your 
Telephone Number and Swing Out was 
due largely to this propelling musician. 
Pops never attempted to bewilder the 
listener but was content to swing the 
band in an abandoned way that has 
never been equalled. The difference he 
made when he joined the band can be 
fully appreciated by listenin: to tracks 
made just before that date. {ill Moore. 
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Left to risht: Henry ‘Red’ Allen; Greely Walton; Paul Barbarin; 


THE LUIS RUSSELL ORCHESTRA—1930 
Pops Foster; J. C. Higginbotham; Otis Joh 


though a competent tuba player, never 
really got tunes like Savoy Shout off the 
ground in the way that Pops Foster 
would have. 

Drummer Paul Barbarin was a New 
Orleans man with a style similar to, if a 
little less subtle than that of Zutty 
Singleton. He has been accused of over- 
loud playing on certain dates, but his 
hard-hitting methods were a great asset 
to a band that boasted such shouting 
brass as Allen and Higginbotham. 
Leader Russell, whose piano can b2 
heard to advantage on Pleasin’ Paul, and 
banjo/guitarist Will Johnson completed 
a rhythm section that created a musical 
climate suitable for the progressive 
front line. 

Jazz lives or dies by its solo strength. 
The band was not wanting in _ this 
respect. 

The attempts by rabid traditionalists to 
discredit fiery trumpeter Red Allen on 
the strength of his failure to comply 
with their Dixieland demands and 
because of his current work at the 
tourist-conscious Metropole in New 
York cannot be taken seriously. When 
the Russell band was at its peak, Louis 
Armstrong had a successor any time he 
wanted to relinquish his undoubted 
supremacy. Louis and Red were to- 
gether on a series of seven recordings 
for Okeh in 1929, and although these 
are mainly showcases for Louis he 
receives fine backing from the band. On 
a good St. Louis Blues, Allen leads the 
obligato behind Louis, his tone very 


much like Armstrong's. Certainly, Allen 
was a man of moods and while he is 
better known for his dynamic work on 
numbers like Sugar Hill Function, 
Doctor Blues and High Tension, he 
could also play lyrically, as in You 
Might Get Better, or in a very moving 
manner as on such blues as Fceling 
Drowsy or Patrol Wagon Blues. The 
latter track also features his own special 
and attractive brand of singing. 

I have always regarded J. C. Higgin- 
botham as the finest trombone ever, and 
his work with Russell was his best, even 
by his own high standards. No trom- 
bonist could have shouted so wonder- 
fully above the ensemble as did Higgy 
on Ease On Down or Revival Day. His 
playing was hot and powerful, and the 
blues were his forte. It was as if he 
had the rough honesty of Big Charlie 
Green and the technique of Jack Tea- 
garden rolled into one. His simple and 
sympathetic backings for Victoria Spivey 
on tunes such as Telephoning The Blues 
prove his capabilities as an accom- 
panist. Also of note are the titles he 
recorded with Coleman Hawkins for the 
Okeh and Bluebird labels, but he never 
again quite equalled the _ incredible 
power of his solos on Swing Out, It 
Should Be You and Everybody Shout. 
With so many people explaining Vic 
Dickenson’s frequent lapses in musical 
taste as “humour” the natural gaiety 
of Higgy is like a breath of fresh air. 

When viewed collectively, reed pass- 
ages date more quickly than any other, 
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Charlie Holmes; Luis Russell; Albert Nicholas; Will Johnson; 


even when scored by a Don Redman or 
a Benny Carter. This is true of the 
Russell band, but nevertheless, the swing 
engendered on numbers like Jersey 
Lightning and Saratoga Drag cannot be 
denied. It was as individuals, however, 
that this band shone, because Russell 
produced arrangements of a more simple 
nature than those used by Fletcher 
Henderson during this period. They 
were designed to show off his soloists to 
the very best advantage, and this is 
especially true for the reeds. 

The tenor spot was occupied at 
different times by two musicians—Teddy 
Hill (who later led a good band of his 
own) and Greely Walton. Neither was 
a really outstanding player, but both 
could turn in solos of merit when 
given the opportunity. Swing Out 
presents Hill in good form and _ his 
booting tenor is true to the mood 
of this exciting Higginbotham - Allen 
original. On Panama, Walton follows 
an ebullient solo by Higgy without 
losing any of the tension, which is 
something of an achievement. He had 
a slightly more reedv tone than Hill and 
there were noticeably more tenor solos 
written into the book after he joined 
the band, mid-way through 1930. 

The choice for the clarinet chair may 
at first seem strange. Albert Nicholas had 
been with Russell in the underrated 
King Oliver Savannah Svncopaters. He 
was famous for his New Orleans clarinet 
style and beautiful tone. It might 
possibly seem that his considerable 


n. 
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talent would be out of place in a strident 
band of this nature, but his High 
Society -like excursion on Jersey 
Lightning and the biting solo, backed 
by the full band, on High Tension 
certainly disprove this. Nicholas has 
remained among the finest jazz clarinet- 
tists for over thirty years, and it is 
pleasing to know that he is still playing 
in his own particular style that has not 
radically changed over the years. 

Charlie Holmes’ relaxed, swinging alto 
was an easily recognisable trade mark 
of the band, and few men were his peer 
during this fruitful period. All of the 
solos by Pickles, as he was known to 
his friends, display his ability to 
develop a theme. Each phrase follows 
its predecessor with a logical ease that 
makes all of his work sound wonderfully 
compact. A model of its kind is the 
beautiful solo on Broadway Rhythm 
(actually issued as by Lou and His 
Ginger Snaps on Banner and _ subse- 
quently on John R. T. Davies’ Ristic 
label in England). Most of Holmes’ 
solos have a gay air about them, and 
ft Should Be You provides a fine and 
typical example. 

The group’s recordings with Victoria 
Spivey are all successful— good and 
sometimes humorous material, and the 
voice showcased as it should be. The 
blatantly honest lyrics of How Do They 
Do It That Way are far more acceptable 
than the thinly veiled meanings of 
today’s pop songs. It is on a blues such 
as Dirty T.B. Blues, however, that she 
is heard at her best. Victoria was no 
Bessie Smith but I regard her as a singer 
of the first order with a fine, if some- 


what nasal, voice and a sure sense of 
timing. 

Most of the arranging for the band 
was done by Russell himself, though 
certain numbers were the result of col- 
laboration with his sidemen, in the 
Ellington tradition. This method pro- 
duced Biffly Blues by Allen, Pleasing 
Paul by Paul Barbarin as well as one 
or two others. I have often thought 
that numbers evolved in this way prove 
the most satisfactory jazz vehicles. The 
building of a complete theme from short 
improvised passages possibly played in 
an informal jam session has_ usually 
proved ideal, and I suspect that many 
numbers by the Russell band started in 
this manner. The band was never really 
shackled by the arrangements and the 
faked “all in” ride-outs are amongst 
the most exciting moments in jazz. 

Speaking with Bill Coleman, who 
spent a short time with the band at this 
time, he told me of the enthusiasm of 
the members to play for dancers. There 
seemed to be the enthusiasm of a 
student jazz band without the attendant 
poor jazz, and other musical deficiencies. 
Excitement seemed to have been an 
important ingredient in the musical 
cong and the result was none the worse 
or it. 

By the time the Russell band entered 
the Victor Studios in August, 1931, 
Higginbotham had joined Fletcher Hen- 
derson and had been replaced by the 
then immature Dickie Wells. The loss 
to the band is most noticeable on 
Freakish Blues, cut at this session. Wells 
appears to have trouble with his pitching 
and one is left with a feeling that the 


APRIL JAZZ from 


COU NT BASIE and his Orchestra 


‘Chairman of the Board’ 
LP COLUMBIA 33SX1224 (MONO) 
SCX3304 (STEREO) 


THE JIMMY GIUFFRE THREE 


‘The Easy Way’ 


LP H.M.V. CLP1344 (MONO) 


JUNIOR MANCE and his swinging piano 


‘Junior’ 
LP H.M.V. CLP1342 (MONO) 


SONNY TERRY ang BROWNIE McGHEE 


‘Blues is My Companion’ 
LP COLUMBIA Lansdowne 33SX1223 (MONO) 


JOE WILLIAMS with Count Basie and his Orchestra 


‘Everyday I have the Blues’ 


EP COLUMBIA SEG8001 (MONO) 


E.M.1. RECORDS LTD 8-11 Great Castle Street London W.1 


band was not the same without Higgy. 

Only one more recording date was 
made under Russell’s name before the 
Second World War. This was in 1934 
and it produced little of note. Red 
Allen and Dickie Wells had left the 
band and had been replaced by Rex 
Stewart and the ubiquitous Jimmy 
Archey. Hocas Pocas is possibly the 
most successful item, but even this offers 
little room for the improvising soloist. 

In 1935 Louis Armstrong took over 
the band and used it purely as a vehicle 
for his own immense talent. Occasion- 
ally a Charlie Holmes’ solo of merit 
appears or sometimes Higginbotham 
approaches his old mastery (he rejoined 
the band in 1937), but it is mainly Louis 
all the way. Actually, Higgy’s solo on 
Bye And Bye indicates the changes that 
had taken place in his playing. The fine 
but well-controlled technique and swing 
are still much in evidence but there is 
no longer the abandon of the younger 
man. 


After the war Russell assembled an- 
other big band but with little success. 
He recorded a few nondescript numbers 
for the Apollo label but the band lacked 
personality. A session for Apollo in 
October 1946 was the last on which he 
fronted his own big band. 


Luis Russell can be seen in an old 
photograph taken of Tom Anderson’s 
Cafe Band in New Orleans before 1915. 
He has lived throughout the history of 
recorded jazz and for a time led a band 
whose influence was considerable. He 
has most certainly not received the 
acclaim he deserves. 


Other new records include: 


Lee Konitz meets Jimmy Giuffre 
EP H.M.V. 7EG855S (MONO) 


Al Fairweather’s All Stars 
‘Als Pals’ 
LP COLUMBIA La ?sdowne 33SX1221 (MONO) 


Benny Goodman 

with the original Orchestra, Trio 

and Quartet 

‘BENNY GOODMAN TREASURE CHEST 
PERFORMANCE RECORDINGS 1937-3 voL. 3° 
LP MGM-C-810 (MONO) 


Rich versus Roach 

A Battle of Bands and Drums 
between Buddy Rich and Max Roach 
LP MERCURY MMC14031 (MONO) 
CMS18021 (STEREO) 


Ella Fitzgerald 
sings Irving Berlin 
EP H.M.V. 7EG38553 (MONO) 


Teddy Wilson 

with Al Lucas, bass; Jo Jones, drwns 
“THE IMPECCABLE MR. WILSON” 

EP H.M.V. 7EG8557 (MONO) 
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As this is my first contribution to Jazz 
Journal I would like to briefly acquaint 
its readers with my views and what I 
intend to contribute. 

This is primarily a news column and 
will, therefore, contain a minimum of 
critical comments on the music and 
musicians. In cases where the jazz is 
not overly technical (as all good jazz 
should be) I may venture forth with a 
few comments so that the reader may 
have some idea not only of who is per- 
forming but how (from where I sit) 
they performed. I shall try to be some- 
what objective but this is always a 
difficult feat, especially where the arts 
are concerned. The news will be 
supplemented by topical photographs; 
as many as space permits. 

Also, I shall attempt to bring to your 
attention the veteran jazzmen, now living 
in the New York area, who are being 
neglected by most of the jazz public, 
jazz publications, jazz writers and 
record company executives. The recent 
book, Just Jazz, contains an excellent 
article by Tony Standish, titled Gold In 
The Junkyards, which closely expresses 
my own sentiments. Tony asked if any- 
one has ever bothered to find out what 
happened to some of the jazzmen who 
have “disappeared from the scene 
entirely’. I intend to do just this and 
have begun with the following five :— 

ALBERT SNAER resides in New 
London, Connecticut, where he operates 
a cleaning shop and frequently plays 
week-end gigs. 

LOVIE AUSTIN last recorded with 
Chippie Hill for Circle Records in 1946. 
She is now living in Chicago. 

JIMMY O’BRYANT is also believed 
to be in Chicago, although Buster 
Bailev is of the opinion that he has been 
dead for many vears. 

MONETTE MOORE makes __her 
home in Los Angeles, California, where 
she is emploved as a ladies’-room atten- 
dant at the Coconut Grove night club. 
She often works week-ends with Nappy 
Lamare and other local groups. 

LOUIS BACON has long been em- 
ploved as an ambulance driver in New 
York Citv and in recent months he has 
played with Garvin Bushell’s group at 
the Vat in New Jersey. He frequently 
-. in at Jimmy Ryan’s 52nd Street 
club. 


JACK BRADLEY 


Early in the year Jonah Jones 
arranged a reunion for many of his 
friends who were then in the city. This 
celebration took place one Sunday night 
at the Celebrity Club. Among those 
present were Louis Bacon, Dicky Wells, 
Jo Jones, Earl Hines, Cecil Scott, 
Harold McFarren and many other long- 
time buddies of Jonah. As is usual at 
this club Buddy Tate and his wonderful 
band provided the music. None of the 
guests sat in as this was their night to 
lean back, relax, chew the fat and have 
a ball . . . Bassist Lloyd Buchanan (ex- 
Gillespie) has replaced Everett Barksdale 
with Buddy’s band. 

On the night of February 12th we 
attended a breakfast dance at Rockland 
Palace, a huge Harlem ballroom. The 
music consisted of about a dozen rock 
‘n’ roll groups plaving their hit records. 
We had to wait through an eternity of 
honking saxes, twanging guitars and 
heavy handed drummers in order to 
catch a few bars of what we had come 
for—Memphis Slim and John Lee 
Hooker. These two great blues men 
were heard under conditions which were 
far from ideal. However, it was still a 
great pleasure to hear them in the flesh. 
We had auite a conversation with John 
Lee Hooker, a very sincere and humble 
cat. He told us that he'll plav rock and 
roll and he'll plav iazz but his heart is 
really with the blues . . . that the blues 
are something that always will be with 
us. He further stated that while the 
blues may never gain any true recogni- 
tion or popularity they will always 
maintain the same straight solid level, 
while other tvpes of music will “ come 
and go,” depending on the peculiar 
tastes of the public. 

In early February Illinois Jacquet 
headed an eight piece group at Birdland 
(see March issue). Following Jacauet 
were the Harry Edison Quintet. Ernes- + 
tine Anderson and the Newt Thomas 
Trio. On Februarv 11th came the Al 
Cohn-Zoot Sims Ouintet with Mose 
Allison, Major Holley and Walter 
Bolden. The alternating groups were the 
Bob Brookmeyer Ouartet with Jimmy 
Gannon (pno), Sal Mosca (bs) and Dick 
Storch (d) and the Ruck Clark groun 
from Washington D.C. with Clark 


(bongos and congos). Charles Hampton 
(vibes), 


Don Mackenzie 
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(cl-alto-pno), 


Freddie Wings (bs) and Roger Hunter 
(d). On February 18th the Maynard Fer- 
guson band replaced the groups of Cohn- 
Sims and Clark. As usual, this club still 
has all-star groups on Monday nights. 
In February, one such night saw George 
Kelly (ten), Jimmy Buxtom (tb), Joe 
Knight (pno), Arvell Shaw (bs) and Dave 
Pochonet (d). 

During February and March the fol- 
lowing groups each spent a week at 
Small’s Paradise: Harry Edison (with 
Jimmy Forrest and Sir Charles Thomp- 
son), Slide Hampton, Rex Stewart, Sarah 
McLawlor, Ray Bryant Trio, Walter 
Perkins, M.J.T. Plus Three and Gigi 
Gryce. The Rex Stewart Quintet consist- 
ed of Harold Ashby, Al Frank (pno), 
Benny Moten and John Lambkin (d). 
We were fortunate to have J. C. Higgin- 
botham sit in the night we were there. 
Higgie had just spent a couple of weeks 
in bed battling influenza and this was 
his first night out. He seemed very eager 
to get that horn back to his chops and 
did himself proud on Sunny Side of the 
Street, Mean to Me and Sweet Georgia 
Brown. 

The Metropole is still jumping with 
the groups of Red Allen and Sol Yaged. 
At the beginning of the year trombonist 
Ricky Nelson replaced J. C. Higgin- 
botham with Red’s group. Nelson re- 
mained with Red only five weeks, then 
left to join Bob Scobey in Chicago. Keg 
Johnson replaced Nelson but this too 
was for only a few weeks. The present 
trombonist with Red is Jimmy Buxtom. 
In 1947 Buxtom and Keg Johnson were 
section mates in the Cab Calloway band. 
For a few weeks in January the Metro- 
pole discontinued their afternoon ses- 
sions which put the trios of Johnny Let- 
man and Tony Parenti out of work. 
However, Letman is now back in with 
Dick Wellstood and Zutty Singleton. At 
various times during the past few months 
the groups of Chubby Jackson. Bobby 
Hackett, Charlie Shavers and Dizzy 
Gillespie have appeared at the Metro- 
pole—sometimes upstairs. sometimes 
down, sometimes week-ends. and some- 
times not, depending upon the whims of 
the management. 

Town Hall presented A Night of Stars 
benefit concert on February 20th. Among 
those on hand were Kenny Burrell. 
Luther Henderson orchestra, M.J.Q., 
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Miriam Makeba and Don Shirley. 

On the first Sunday of February, the 
Mandalay in Wantaugh, Long Island, 
presented another all star group—Rex 


Stewart, Prince Robinson, Lawrence 
Brown, Dick Wellstood and 
Alexander. 


Central Plaza has been going strong. 
During February, they kad Charlie 
Shavers, Carl Warwick (tp), Edmond 
Hall, “Big Chief” Russell Moore, Vic 
Dickenson and Lou McGarity. 

Another concert was given at Town 
Hall. on March 26th, with the Max 
Roach Quintet, Thelonious Monk, Sonny 
Stitt. Jackie McLean, Kenny Dorham 
and Nina Simone. 

February 22nd was quite an active 
date. on which Rex Stewart dropped 
into Ryan’s and sat in with Cecil Scott, 
Don Frye and Zutty Sing'eton. He 
played many of Duke’s numbers, in- 
cluding “Caravan” and “The Mooche”. 
Red Richards and his band left for 
Pennsylvania to fill a one week club 
date. With Red were Norman Murphy 
(tp). Vic Dickenson, Joe Barafauldi, 
Truck Parham, and Barrett Deems. 
Roger Ramirez opened at the Shalimar 
for a two-week engagement. With Ram 
were Rudy Rutherford and drummer 
Ronnie Cole (son of Rupert Co!e). Don 
Frye got a group together for a one- 
nighter in New Jersey. Don rounded up 
Dick Vance. Henderson Chambers, Cecil 
Scott? Danny Barker and Arthur Trap- 
pier. 

In eariy March the Apollo Theatre 
presented African Holiday with thirty 
authentic African dancers, singers and 
musicians. Art Blakev’s Jazz Messengers 
were on the same bill. The Messengers 
consisted of Lee Morgan (tp), Wayne 
Shorter (ten), Jymie Merritt (bs) and 
Walter Davis (pno). This same month 
Slide Hampton was back at the Jazz 
Gallery; alternating with him was the 
Roland Hanna Trio... Baby Lawr- 


photo: 


THE MERCER ELLINGTON BAND at BIRDLAND. 
Harold Ashby takes a chorus—Stanley Dance 


ence, one of the truly great dancers, 
spent two weeks at the Showplace with 
Charlie Mingus and his group. Baby 
is slated to cut an LP with Mary 
Lou Williams. 

There were big coings in March at the 
Roundtable with George Brunis and his 
group shouting about Chicago while up- 
stairs at the King Arthur Room little 
Jimmy Rushing and Jo Jones Trio pro- 
claimed the merits of Kansas City. On 
March 7 Peggy Lee followed Harry 
James into Basin Street East. Peggy was 
backed by Neal Hefti’s twelve piece hand. 
Also on the stand was the Ray Bryant 
Trio with Tommy Bryant and Eddie 
Locke. King Curtis was at the Baby 
Grand in Brooklyn for six weeks, closing 
at the end of March. With Curtis are 
Jimmy Lewis (bs) Al Casey (gtr), Paul 
Griffin (pno), and Delton Evans (d). 
Ernestine Allen (ex-Lucky Millinder 
vocalist) often sat in with them. 


HERE AND THERE: Albert Nicholas 
is organizing a group of New Orleans 


musicians for a club date in Athens, 
Greece: then most likely a tour of 
Greec: and Morocco. Definitely set 


are Dannv Barker and Cousin Joe. 
This should be cuite a band. In Febru- 
ary Dan Morgenstern guested on Nat 
Hentoff’s Sunday night radio programme 
The Scope of Jazz. The programme was 
dedicated solely to Lips Page with Dan 
playing some of the best from his ex- 
tensive collection. ; 

Jazz from New Orleans to Newport 
was the title of an exhibit in the Schom- 
burg Collection, New York Public Lib- 
rary, 103 West 135th Street. This exhibit 
lasted for the month of January and 
illustrated the various types of reference 
material about jazz which is housed in 
this collection of Negro history and liter- 
ature. The Schomburg Collection is a 
library of special material devoted to 
Negro life, culture and history and is 
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considered one of the most important 
centers in the world for the study of the 
Negro. Included are magazines, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, photographs,  pic- 
tures, prints, newspaper clippings, play- 
bills and programmes as well as sheet 
music and recordings of music composed 
or performed by Negroes. Their file of 
some 200 Negro newspapers on micro- 
film offer a reflection of contemporary 
Negro thought and life. This collection 
represents many American newspapers 
which date from 1827 to the First World 
War, and some files continue to the pre- 
sent. Current issues of Negro newspapers 
are added as they become available on 
microfilm. Most impressive to us was the 
large collection of jazz books, many of 
which we did not know existed. Because 
the material in this collection cannot be 
borrowed—it must be used at the library 
—it has the advantage of always being 
available. This is a must for anyone seri- 
ously interested in jazz and/or the 
American Negro. 

The Cry Of Jazz, a Negro produced 
and directed documentary film which was 
released a year ago, was picked to com- 
pete for top honours with 99 pictures 
from all over the world at the Mel- 
bourne, Australia Film Festival, May 23 
to June 11. The film is said to denict, 
through jazz, the Negro’s struggle. This 
film was shown in New York City at 
Cinema 16 on February 24th. .Also in- 
cluded in the evening’s programme was 
a discussion by Marshall Stearns, Nat 
Hentoff, Mark Kennedy, and James 
Baldwin. 

Another film, Jazz on a Summer's Day, 
opens in April at the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house and the 55th Street Playhouse. 
This was filmed at the 1958 Newport 
Jazz Festival and features Louis Arm- 
strong. Gerry Mulligan, George Shearing, 
Jack Teagarden, Anita O’Day, Chico 
Hamilton, Thelonious Monk and Dinah 
Washington. 


RECORDINGS: Harold Ashbv, age 
35, is a big-toned tenorman from Kansas 
City, Missouri. During recent months he 
has played Birdland with Mercer Elling- 
ton and Small’s Paradise with Rex 
Stewart. Presently, Harold appears on 
week-ends at the Celebrity Club with 
Milt Larkins group. Recently Ashby 
headed a quartet on two recording dates 
for Columbia Lansdowne Series. The 
dates were supervised bv Stanley Dance 
and total nine sides. With Ashby were 
the close-knit rhythm section of Jimmy 
Jones (pno), Al Hall (bs) and Oliver 
Jackson (d). 

This was Harold’s first date as leader 
and naturally he showed signs of tension. 
On his second date the mood was excep- 
tionally relaxed and easy going. Don't 
Get Around Much Anymore began the 
session with opening and closing choruses 
by Ashby and one in the middle by 
Jones; Dancing On The Ceiling had the 
choruses in the same order. Charlie 
Parker’s Passport was up-temro en- 
semble all the way through and ended 
as abruptly as it began. The date closed 
with In The Blue of Evening and a slow 
blues. 

The rhythm section of Jones, Hall and 
Jackson may be compared to the famed 
“New York rhythm section” of Hank 
Jones, Milt Hinton and Osie Johnson. 
They have recorded many times together 
and now have established the rapport 
and teamwork that enables each to antici- 
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te the other. Special mention should 
4 made of Oliver Jackson, a young 
drummer with a light, swinging, intense 
quality who can fit in with most any 
group. 

Harold Ashby is a protege of Ben 
Webster and as such possesses his big, 
feathery tone. Rex Stewart aptly summed 
it up when he remarked about Ashby, 
“He has a helluva lot of depth and 
soul.” 

Stanley Dance’s most recent achieve- 
ment in the recording studio will ino 
doubt stand as one of his best. On the 
night of February 29th a choice group 
gathered at Victor Studios to cut an LP 
for Camden. It was Paul Gonsalves’ date 
and with him were Ray Nance, (cnt), 
Michael “Bootie” Wood (tb), “Cue 
Porter” (alto) and the rhythm section of 
Jimmy Jones, Al Hall and Oliver Jack- 
son. Mercer Ellington ably served as 
musical director with an assist by Tom 
Whaley. It’s Something That You Ought 
To Know (Porter—M. Ellington) was 
reminiscent of Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore. Solos were by Gonsalves and 
Nance, with the latter a big surprise. 
Ray’s recently purchased cornet was a 
joy to hear. His fat tone and simple 
phrasing were right from Armstrong. 
Choctaw (Gonsalves) was a medium- 
tempo blues. The intro was by the 
rhythm section with the ensemble join- 
ing after a few bars. Each of the horns 
as well as Jimmy Jones had solo space. 
Wood, who is a recent addition to Duke’s 
trombone section, was more than satis- 
fying. Nance played what was probably 
his best solo of the date. It was still 
Louis, more beautiful than ever. What 
more can one say? The Lineup (Gon- 
salves), an up-tempo jump tune, featured 
a solo by Gonsalves and then some neat 
four-bar exchanges by the four horns. 
Way Way Back (Porter) was a medium- 
slow blues, solos by ‘Porter’, Wood and 
Gonsalves. On his solo he let loose 
and swung marvelously. However, it was 
Wood who was featured and he surely 
did make the most of it! This time he 
reminded one of Vic with the plunger. 
When the number was over (only two 
takes) “* Porter” was asked how he liked 
Wood. He exclaimed “He’s got it!” and 
walked away. The other three horns took 
a break while Gonsalves was accom- 
panied by rhythm on “Daydream”, a 
ballad as dreamy as the title indicates. 
This one we could have done without. 

I’m Beginning To See The Light was a 
welcome change of pace which opened 
with the two saxes riffing away, then 
Wood joining them for the melody. 
Nance and Gonsalves each took solos 
and the number closed on the same riff 
which started it. The last number was 
D.A. Blues (“Porter”), which was slow 
and earthy. Wood, Nance (muted) and 
Gonsalves each took three choruses with 
Gonsalves nicely filling in the opening 
and closing ensembles. 

Bootie was aggressively swinging 
throughout, with traces of three giants 
—Vic, Dicky, and Trummy—here and 
there. “Cue Porter’ was overioyed by 
the whole date. He of the timeless style 
proved once again that he is the champ. 
The rhythm section was just as it was on 
the Ashby date—excellent. This record 
should be on the market sometime this 
summer; look for it. 

John Hammond is working hard at 
Columbia Records on re-issues of Flet- 
cher Henderson, Mildred Bailey, Lead- 


MONETTE MOORE 
blues singer—now resident in Los Angeles. 


belly as well as a second volume of 
Spirituals to Swing. 

Paul Curry, piano man from Philadel- 
phia, has an LP coming out soon on 
the Golden Crest label. Curry sings and 
plays much in the Fats Waller tradition 
and is accompanied by Paul Webster (tp), 
Al Casey (gtr), Al Hall (bs) and Herb‘e 
Lovelle (d). Al Hall is writing the liner 
notes for this one. 

A certain English writer (whose name 
we daren’t mention) has told us that 
Jimmy Rushine recently recorded for 
Columbia with the Dave Brubeck 
Quartet. As ‘way-out’ as this may sound, 
we consider our source a man of his 
word and thereby pass this on to vou. 

Out soon on Period Records will b= 
previously unissued Bird which was taved 
at various private parties about 1950. Th> 
engineer who edited the tapes tells us 
it's some of Parker’s best. 


CODA: We are sorry to report that 
cornetist Sidney Desvignes recently 


passed away in Los Angeles. California, 


at the age of 64. Desvignes worked with 
the best New Orleans bands from 1917 
to 1922 at which time he joined Fate 
Marable on the S.S. Capitol. At this 
time Louis Armstrong was playing first 
cornet and when Louis left to join King 
Oliver, Sidney was moved up to first 
cornet. He can be heard soloing on 
Marable’s 1924 recording of Frankie and 
Johnny. After a few years with Marable, 
Desvignes left and headed his own ten 
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piece orchestra on the S.S. Capitol. In 
this group were Pops Foster and Henry 
“Red” Allen. Desvignes played in and 
around New Orleans until 1945. During 
these twenty years Sidney's Southern 
Syncopaters and Celestin’s Tuxedo Orch- 
estra were the two top “ big” bands in 
New Orleans. Quite naturally, there was 
much rivalry between them. In 1945 
Desvignes moved to Los Angeles where 
he operated a tavern up to the time of 
his death. 

Alphonse Trent, famed band leader 
and pianist of the late ‘20s and 730s 
passed away last December in his home 
town of Fort Smith, Arkansas. His band. 
along with such bands as Troy Floyd, 
Jap Allen, Walter Page and Andy Kirk, 
toured the Negro dance circuit from 
Texas to Kansas City in those days. 
Many considered the Trent band superior 
to those of Henderson or Ellington. The 
Depression took its toll and by 1932 most 
of these big bands had been forced to 
disorganise. By 1934 Trent reformed and 
was back on the road. In 1937 he was 
touring New England with a small band 
that included the late Charlie Christian 
and drummer Eddie Nichols. In the years 
immediately prior to his death Alphonse 
Trent headed his own small combo in 
Fort Smith. 

A statue of Noble Sissle, designed and 
executed by sculptor Estelle Wright, was 
unveiled on March 18th in the 369th 
Armory auditorium. This is indeed a 
happy note on which to end this column. 
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A FOOTNOTE TO JAZZ— 


RECORDING THE 


EUREKA BRASS BAND 


by SAMUEL B. CHARTERS 


There is a picture, somewhere, of three 
very wet, cold young men standing out- 
side a cemetery in New Orleans in 
December, 1950, watching the last of the 
great Negro brass bands in the city, the 
Eureka Brass Band, play for a funeral. 
Two or three of the band musicians were 
standing up on the edges of the vaults 
to keep out of the mud. Several of the 
mourners were holding umbrellas over 
the flowers and decorations. One of the 
young men was me, the other two were 
David Wycoff and Alden Ashforth. I 
don’t know what they were thinking. I 
think we were all just swept away by 
the magnificance of the music. I know 
we weren't thinking of someday record- 
ing the Eureka Brass Band, but it must 
have come into our minds sometime that 
day. Alden and David were to record 
the music of the band on a summer 
afternoon eight months later, and I was 
to record the band on a winter day eight 
years later. It was their recordings that 
Pax- Records released in 1952, and it was 
the later recordings that the Folkways 
record company released in the United 
States in 1958, and which have now been 
released in England. 

I don’t know much of the story of 
the spring and summer when Alden and 
Dave were doing their recording. I went 
into the Army a few weeks after we'd 
met at the funeral and I didn’t get back 
to New Orleans until the last week of 
August. I had a three day furlough. 
Jim McGarrell had come into town from 
the University of California, and the 
three of them were sharing an apartment 
in the French Quarter. Alden searched 
through a litter of books, dirty clothes, 


and phonograph records, until he found 
the tapes of the Eureka Brass Band to 
play for me. They had done a good 
job, and the music was very exciting. 
There was only one thing we disagreed 
on. They had used the great New Or- 
leans clarinetist, George Lewis, with the 
band, and it didn’t sound to me as 
though he really fitted in, but everybody 
was very satisfied. The record came out 
the next spring, but it sold slowly, and 
Pax finally went out of business. 

I was released from the Army in 1953 
and went back to New Orleans. The 
Eureka seemed to be playing every week, 
and I went to every parade and funeral 
they played, listening to Percy Hum- 
phrey’s fierce trumpet solos or to Manuel 
Paul’s lyric tenor playing or to the strut- 
ting trombone choruses by Sonny Henry 
and Albert Warner. As I listened it 
seemed more and more important to 
record the band just += was, without 
any other musicians. The Eureka just 
wasn’t used to using a clarinet, and even 
though it was George Lewis the sound 
had seemed awkward. But how to do 
it? How to somehow raise the money? 
I hadn’t a single idea. 


* * * 


New Orleans is a city of careless 
habits. It’s out of the way, without 
much industry. poor, exasperating, and 
bewitching. When you’re trying to get 
something done so much seems to get 
in your way that you either decide to 
get around to it “sometime soon ”— 
“when it’s not so hot ”’—or you get cut 
of the city. But it’s so beautiful you 
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come back, and sometimes things just 
seem to happen. The Eureka recording 
wasn’t something that could be done 
“sometime soon”; the musicians were 
not gg and the years that the band 
would be together were numbered. When 
I heard, in December, 1955, that New 
Orleans jazz enthusiast Dr. Edmond 
Souchon was going to record some New 
Orleans bands for an American comp- 
any I called him and asked what bands 
he was recording. He said he was using 
his own band—the Johnny Wiggs group 
—and some of the bands playing dixie- 
land music on Bourbon Street, a tourist 
landmark in the French Quarter. Had 
he ever heard the Eureka? No, he 
hadn't. If I could set up an audition 
would he make a sample tape so the 
company could at least hear what the 
band sounded like? He said he'd be 
glad to. 

The band was holding irregular re- 
hearsals in a ramshackle building next to 
the house of Red Clark, the band’s tuba 
player and manager. I called Red up; 
then I called Percy Humphrey. the solo 
trumpet player and leader. They both 
thought the audition was a good idea, 
and they got the rest of the band to- 
gether. They all met a few nights later 
in the hall next to Red’s. It was a 
building I was to get very used to in 
the next few weeks. 

Maggie Tappin’s Hall is a large wood- 
en building at 1721 Dryades Street, in 
the old uptown neighbourhood where 
Buddy Bolden and Charlie Galloway had 
started playing jazz music sixty years ago. 
The street is a wide, double avenue, with 
colourful second-hand stores and markets 
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lining both sides of it. There are Mardi 
Gras costume houses next to market 
stalls with cages of live chickens and 
ducks. There are hardware shops dis- 
playing hundreds of household items and 
dry goods stores with bolts of colourful 
materials hanging in the windows. On 
Saturday afternoons the street is busy 
with shoppers as country people come 
in to do their week’s shopping. The hall 
is a two-storey, square building with a 
porch, a balcony above it on the second 
floor, and cheap wooden pillars running 
up the front of it. It hasn't been painted 
in many years. The hand painted sign 
on the outside of the building reads 
“hall”, but it isn’t a hall in the way 
that the ‘* Jeunes Amis” or the “ Incor- 
porators” is a hall. There is no large 
room of any kind. 

When I arrived, I found the band in 
a small room on the second floor, sit- 
ting on wooden benches against the wall, 
still wearing their overcoats in the cold 
room. There was a single > hanging 
from a cord in the centre of the room. 
The bulb was unshaded. 

By the time the equipment was set up 
and the band had gotten tuned up it was 
after nine p.m. but the bass drum 
player, Robert Lewis, still hadn’t arrived. 
Red went down stairs to call his home 
while the other practised a little. The 
three trumpets, Percy, Willie Pajeaud, 
and Kid Sheik, were sitting together 
playing a little of the chorus of Panama. 
The trombone players. Albert Warner 


and Sonny Henry, were having one of 
their usual loud and entirely friendly 
wrangles, Sonny shaking his arm em- 
—— while Albert shook his head 
aughing. The saxophone players, 
Manuel Paul and Ruben Roddy were 
working on their duet in Lord Lord 
Lord. Red came up and said that he 
couldn’t get hold of the brass drum 
player, but the best thing seemed io be 
to go ahead and make a sample tape 
anyway. Percy called the tune, Alfred 
Williams rolled off on the snare drum, 
and the band started playing. All nine 
of them were playing just as though they 
were in the middle of a street parade on 
a noisy Sunday afternoon. In the small 
room, at the top of the stairs of an old 
wooden building, the sheer volume of 
their playing was almost frightening. 

It was an exciting moment, finally 
recording the Eureka Brass Band playing 
their best marches and dirges, but in the 
small room it seemed as though I’d never 
get much of anything. The volume was 
so shrill that it seemed impossible to 
turn the machine low enough to elimin- 
ate the distortion without turning it off 
altogether. The microphone was sitting 
on a box in the centre of the banda. It 
took about a half an hour, but finally 
the sound was being taken down, and it 
seemed as though it would be only a 
matter of days before the Eureka would 
be recording in a better hall for an im- 
portant recording company. We thought 
sO, anyway, and the band was laughing 


and joking as they went down the stairs 
after the recording. Two or three of 
them stood for a few minutes in the 
winter darkness talking with Red before 
they walked across the street to the bus 
stop. None of us realised that it was 
going to be three more years before the 
recording would take place. 

Dr. Souchon took the sample tape that 
the band had made that night and sent 
it to the record company, and two or 
three days later Percy Humphrey called 
me and said the band was going to re- 
hearse again and he felt it might help 
if I could bring the recording machine. 
“That way we could hear our mistakes,” 
Percy said. I hadn’t been aware of any 
mistakes, but I was pleased at the chance. 
Every Thursday night for the next four 
weeks, most of January, 1956, the band 
rehearsed in the rooms of Maggie Tap- 
pin’s hall. The first room they had used 
was small, but it turned out there were 
rooms even smaller, with paint peeling 
off the plastered walls, and the worn 
shutters nailed to the window frames. 
The musicians would sit in a circle 
around the microphone, sometimes so 
close that their knees were touching the 
box that the microphone was sitting on. 

Percy used to look at me over his 
glasses while I tried to get some sort of 
balance, shaking his head and smiling. 
By the fourth evening I had found out 
a way to get a rough balance between 
the instruments, and I knew the acoust- 
ical properties of every room in the 


THE EUREKA BRASS BAND. 


ALBERT WARNER, SONNY HENRY, WILBERT TILLMAN, ALFRED WILLIAMS, ROBERT ‘ FEWCLOTHES ’ LEWIS, KID SHEIK, 
PERCY HUMPHREY, KID HOWARD, PETER BOCAGE. (Absent: Willie Pajeaud, Happy Goldstone, Red Clark). 
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building. When the band finished that 
night they felt that they were ready to 
record, and as I left the hall my ears 
were ringing with the brilliance and fire 
of the last march. 

The next morning I called Dr. Souchon. 

“T don’t know how to tell you this, 
Sam, but they didn’t like it.” 

“ They didn’t like it?” 

“I’m afraid not. They said it wasn’t 
the kind of thing they were interested 


in. 
I asked him to call the band and iell 
them. I didn’t have the heart to do it. 


In some ways New Orleans has al- 
most completely lost touch with the rest 
of the country. It has none of the 
tension and hurried impatience that is 
part of the atmosphere of other large 
cities. It is still an exotic, romantic 
city, somehow preserving a sense of the 
elegance and beauty of a half-forgotten 
past. But it is changing, too, and its 
way of life is changing. The new racial 
tensions in the South have changed ihe 
life of the city, and a new sophistication 
in the Negro community is changing 
their attitudes toward their life in New 
Orleans. Only in a city with such an 
emotional attachment to its past would 
there still be a band like the Eureka 
Brass Band playing; but the Eureka is 
plaving less and less. 

The city’s great Negro brass bands 
seem to have been taken for granted un- 
til they have almost disappeared. They 
still play, but interest in them is not very 
great. Even after the revival of record- 
ing started in New Orleans it was eleven 
years before the first recordings of a 
regular brass band—the Eureka record- 
ings that Alden Ashford and David 
Wycoff had done in the summer of 1951. 
The Eureka is the last band with a fairly 


dance hall bands to sho2 shine boys. | 
left New York with a feeling of com- 
plete, crazy elation. 

(to be continued.) 
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ureka had done for Dr. Souchon, the 
spring seemed to drag by. There were OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
fewer jobs that year than there had been till 6.30 p.m. 
for a long time. As the jobs dwindled Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
the band seemed to lose some of its Saturday till 1 o'clock. 
fire. It seemed more and more urgent 
to record them again, while they were 
together and still playing well. There 
was a chance—the Folkways record 
company in New York. The company 
was trying to document as much of the 
music of the people of America and the 
world as they could. If anyone would 
record the Eureka, Folkways would. 
The next fall I bought an old car and 
drove up to New York to talk with the 


regular personnel and a repertoire of 
marches and _ concert dirges. John 
Casimir’s Young Tuxedo Band is still 
playing regularly, but the personnel 
changes quite often and they cannot 
handle the tougher dirges. There is a 
non-union band, the Gibson Band, and a 
band using several Bourbon Street musi- 
cians, the George Williams Band, but it 
is still a far cry from the days when 
there had been half a dozen bands in 
the Eureka’s class and another half a 
dozen as good as the Young Tuxedo. 


* * * 
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even bought the rehearsal tapes of the [\ OTTERHAN CT. RO 
1951 recordings from Alden and David. 

I sketched out the idea of a whole series 
on New Orleans music and he decided 
that Folkways should do it, documenting 
the music of the city in all its styles, 
from street singers to brass bands, from 
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MICHAEL GIBSON 


MODERN 
RHYTHM 


Today, in the modern jazz area, there 
are comparatively few regular rhythm 
sections outside the recording studios. 
One reason for this, and the main one, 
is the small number of touring groups: 
Davis, Brubeck, Mulligan, and a few 
others. And even here, in the latter two 
cases in particular, there are fairly 
frequent changes. On record there is 
less variety, due usually to the producer’s 
wish to have as many star names as 
possible; one tends to find musicians 
using the same pick-up section very 
frequently. 

Whatever the circumstances, it is 
usually the individual names who are 
important rather than their combined 
talents; there are, however, a few 
sections available, whether live or on 
record, who are worthy of consideration. 

The first of these which springs to 
mind is the Horace Silver, Percv Heath, 
Kenny Clarke line-up. These, with vibes 
player Milt Jackson added, were the 
first MJQ, and I feel that John Lewis 
did jazz a grave disservice when he took 
over and made it the Modern Jazz 
Quartet rather than the Milt Jackson 
Quartet. All the members of the 
former, Lewis included, have done 
their best work outside the group. Silver 
and his colleagues recorded a lot of 
solo work, but it was their backing of 
other groups which really recommended 
them to the cognescenti. They appear 
in various permutations on the Miles 
Davis 10-inch LP’s for Esquire, where 
they are generally at their best. Klook, 
of course, is the father of modern drum- 
ming, and if his subtle counterpoint and 
cross-rhythms never reached the heights 
subsequently attained by Max Roach, 
then he never showed the latter’s lack 
of taste and discretion, either. Heath, 
who must have had a smaller percentage 
of solos than any other well-known bass 
player—a fact to be thankful for—is 
consistency personified, even in those 
early days, despite a variable recording 
system which at times blurs his sound 
(20—062) and at others over-amplifies 
him (20—056). Silver tends to quote a 
good deal, a tendency which used to 


JAZZ 
SECTIONS 


exasperate Mike Butcher in his days 
with the New Musical Express, but he 
is usually an above-average accompanist. 

The hey-day of the Silver trio, then, 
was in 1954. But a year previously, at 
Massey Hall, Toronto, an even more 
distinguished section had been recorded. 
When one learns that they were accom- 
panying Bird and Diz, the prospect of 
a Bud Powell, Charlie Mingus, Max 
Roach fusion seems even more exciting. 
In point of fact, the quintet lived up to 
the highest expectations: but it is the 
thythm with which we are concerned 
here. Mingus, at the present time, has 
faded somewhat from. the public 
eye; his later experiments have not 
met with much success. But gt the 
time of the Parker gig, he was playing 
solid, swinging bass, and it is around 
him that the entire section revolves. For 
Roach, by this time, had carried the 
innovations of Clarke a step further. 
Whereas the latter, as well as keeping 
a steady beat, broke up the time within 
the beat to a certain extent. Roach, for 
a great deal of the time, didn’t bother 
laving down the beat at all. Instead, he 
left this task to Mingus, and concen- 
trated himself on the kind of rhythmic 
embroidery one usually expects from 
the pianist. In this narticular instance, 
things worked out well, for Powell spent 
most of his time doing the opposite to 
Roach: laying down a_ heavily-chorded 
beat instead of embroidering the har- 
monies. Thus we have Roach doing 
Powell’s iob—though obviously not as 
melodicallv. and Powell doing Roach’s 
job—though rather more melodically, 
and the whole thing swings like mad. 
What would have happened had they all 
emphasised the beat is hinted at during 
Perdido, where Roach, for a few bars, 
reverts to simple off-beat blasts behind 
Dizzy, and Bud spurs him on. The 
moment lasts just long enough to estab- 
lish a surge, and then breaks up again 
before it can become repetitive. 

Roach’s antics raise an_ interesting 
point. Which is the more attractive 
drummer, one who is content merelv to 
swing the front line, without contribut- 
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ing very much of interest in the back- 
ground, or one who leaves the bass- 
player a fair amount of work, and tries 
to stimulate continual interest, some- 
times at the expense of the soloist, but 
sometimes with good effect? 

Shelly Manne belongs to the former 
school. He has recorded a good deal 
with Stan Getz, in the past few years, 
usually in company with Lou Levy and 
Leroy Vinnegar, without ever making a 
strong personal impression. Vinnegar, 
with his big, singing tone, would be even 
better equipped to carry the rhythm than 
Mingus, one feels, but Manne hardly 
ever strays from the straight and narrow 
definition of beat which he has set him- 
self. Nor is this due to any lack of 
ability. He has demonstrated, on his 
own records, an ability to cross-talk and 
digress as well as any drummer; but on 
the Getz dates, in particular, he swings 
easily and smoothly, and that is the end 
of it. One never has those moments of 
embarrassment or discomfiture that 
frequently cropped up on the untidy 
Roach-Clifford Brown pairings, but one 
never has the moments of inspired 
cohesion, either. It is some measure of 
tribute to Manne’s skill that he can 
confine himself so greatly without ever 
becoming dull, but I do wish he’d 
chance his arm just once in a while. 

The hardest task, however, falls upon 
Philly Joe Jones, of the Miles Davis 
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Quintet Sextet. Jones is, basically, the 
same type of drummer as Roach. He 
likes to augment rather than simply 
define. But Roach, in the example 
quoted. had both Mingus and Bud 
Powell to help him: Jones has neither. 
His colleagues in the Davis rhythm 
section were Paul Chambers and Red 
Garland, neither of whom bother very 
much about laying down a rigid beat. 
Chambers, indeed, is almost a front-line 
instrument: with the assistance of 
engineer Rudy Van Gelder he can be 
heard playing a definite counter-melodic 
line to Davis, or whoever it may be. 
This can be noticed particularly on My 
Funny Valentine (Esquire 32—048), and 
All Of You (Philips BBL 7161). Nearly 
all the time, his work savours as much 
of New Orleans ensemble as it does of 
conventional rhythm bass playing. He 
fulfils, to a larger capacity, the function 
of the current Basie trombones. Garland, 
meantime, supplies intermittent, purely 
emphatic chords: which leaves Jones 
the job of supplying beat, background, 
and swing, all of which he does excel- 
lently. The same reservations about 
Roach apply to him, of course. When 
he’s good, he rises easily above the 
uniform competence of Manne, but 
when he’s bad, he reaches a nadir. 
Fortunately, his good moments out- 
number the latter, even more so than 
Roach. 

The only other section worthy of 
comment is the resident group for 
American Savoy records, comprising 
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Hank Jones, Wendell Marshall, and 
Kenny Clarke. These have done more 
than justice to a variety of front-line 
men ranging from Donald Byrd to 
Frank Foster, without ever establishing 
any real brilliance. Klook is much the 
same as ever he was, Jones still plays 
all the changes, and Marshall genuinely 
swings, but they are still only competent. 
A great deal of the blame, I feel sure, 
lies with the men whom they are accom- 
panying: Jones work with Hawkins 
always impressed me more than his 
sessions with Sahib Shibab. 

The rest of the story is a tale of 
individual musicians, seldom-repeated 
sessions . . . the marvellous backing 
accorded Bill Perkins by John Lewis, 
Jim Hall, and Percy Heath, who between 
them counteracted the could-be disas- 
trous effects of Chico Hamilton’s 
epicene, gutless drumming . . . the con- 
cord manifested by Tatum, Callender, 
and Douglass behind Ben Webster .. . 
Thelonious Monk losing his place 
on The Man I Love, and_ having 
Miles butt in angrily; Thelonious Monk, 
on a Bird and Diz date, being thank- 
fully obscured by the heavy-handed 
Buddy Rich . . . the always sympathetic 
Duke Jordan’s ballad accompaniment of 
Stan Getz, Charlie Parker, and whoever 
he played with . . . Sonny Rollins’ 
dire rendition of Body And Soul show- 
ing that you can’t do without a rhythm 
section, whatever Mulligan and Eldridge 
might think. You can’t do without a 
rhythm section. 
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—678— 
°24 WAS THE 
FIRST VINTAGE YEAR? 

“, , the rhythm of the music of the 
Sixteenth Century shows that at that time 
the rhythmic sense of the average white 
person was highly developed. There is 
little doubt that the loss is due to the 
rhythmic simplicity which developed 
with polyphonic singing and accom- 
paniment. It is reviving again under 
the influence of modern jazz.” 

Franz Boas, 

“The Question of Racial Purity,” 
The American Mercury, 
October, 1924. 


—679— 
ELLINGTON EUPHONY 

The Ellingtonians were in New York 
for a day, en route from somewhere in 
Massachusetts to Las Vegas and a long 
period out West. Booty Wood told us 
that the whole trombone section is now 
doubling on euphoniums, this since the 
original introduction of the instrument 
by Matthew Gee. We may anticipate 
new and weighty sounds! 

Booty said the euphonium didn’t come 
too hard to him, because he had plaved 
it in his school band. Immediately prior 
to joining Duke, he hadn’t been very 
active musically. It happened one night, 
when the band played Dayton, Ohio, 
that Jimmy Woode was sick, and 
Quentin Jackson took over on_ bass. 
Booty stepped in then as substitute for 
Butter, and that was the beginning of 
what looks like being another illustrious 
Ellington career. 

For Booty is now playing some of the 
most ferocious and exciting plunger 
trombone we ever heard, and he seems 
to find exploration of the style increas- 
ingly rewarding. With him, it amounts 
to more than the production of a 
bizarre sound, but in comparison with 
that of such masters as Tricky and 
Butter, we would say that it is not so 
much sad and mournful as angry and 
defiant. At times, too, he adopts an 
intonation as rude as that with which 
Sandy Williams used to delight us, but 
the expression is consistently serious, in 
the Ellington fashion, not corny, not 
comic. 

Al Gray has an Argo album on the 
market called “The Last of the Big 
Plungers’. With Booty in business, the 


title is decidedly premature. 

At The Turf, this same day, Johnny 
Hodges was issuing unsolicited com- 
mendations, between oysters, of this new 
“young man” on trombone. 


—680— 
WONDERFUL THING 

“I'm playing more jazz now. Swinging 
more. Getting back to the roots. 

“This is a wonderful thing: people 
can dance to the type of music we’re 
now playing. Our current type of music 
is music you can hear and feel—you 
don’t have to study it, become analytical 
to understand it. When listeners are 
forced to the place where they must try 
to figure out what you're doing, then it’s 
meaningless, really. I think we’re com- 
municating much more today than we 
have been in the past.” 

Thus Chico Hamilton in the L.A. 
“Sentinel” of Februarv 4th. His new 
group consists of himself on drums; Nat 
Gershwin. cello; Dave Kooze, guitar; 
Herbie Lewis, bass; and Carrington 
Visor, sax, clarinet and flute. The old 
group played, according to Chico. “the 
type of music you'd have to sit and 
concentrate on, listen to very hard. We 
knew what we were doing, but I don’t 
think the man in the street did—and, 
after all. the main purpose of playing 
is to bring some joy and happiness to 
those who come to hear us play.” 


LIKE GYPSIES 

In the “New Statesman” for February 
6th. Hans Keller wrote an engaging 
article on the subject of Schoenberg that 
was, in many respects, appropriate to 
jazz and jazz appreciation at this time. 

Keller evidently isn’t too much in love 
with “the experts of serious arts” and 
sees the audience “ gradually catching 
uy with Schoenberg” despite them. 
This is not a development he wants 
spoiled by “bloodless ‘intelligent’ 
appreciation”. (Gosh, how that word 
“bloodless” crops up!) In fact, he 
recommends his readers to approach a 
series of then forthcoming Schoenberg 
performances “in a spirit of natural 
musicality, like gypsies.” He continues: 
“Let us not feel obliged to read the 
programme notes and bother when these 
works were written, why they had to be 
written and could not have remained 


AND 
POLITELY 


unwritten, whom they influenced, what 
revolutions they caused.” 

We are, and always have been, in 
favour of the natural and the gypsies, 
and we dig Keller very much when he 
says. “ ‘the experts of serious arts’... 
continue to accept Schoenberg for the 
wrong reasons.” He quotes a letter 
from Schoenberg to the conductor Hans 
Rosbaud in which the composer com- 
plains of his music suffering “ under the 
impression the musicians have formed 
of me.” Musicians do not alwavs com- 
prehend music aright either! The 
quotation ends: “I want people to know 
and whistle my melodies. ..I don’t want 
to be interesting.’ (What was that 
Ellington said?) Of course, the follow- 
ing week a lady wrote in to ask, “ What 
melodies? * but that’s beside the point, 
beside the point we want to make. 

“In art,” says Keller, “liking is a 
function of understanding.” That may 
seem platitudinous, but it is basic. That 
gypsy. who has never seen even the out- 
side of a conservatoire, who cannot read 
a note or understand a word of the 
musicologists’s jargon, may yet, better 
than most, be able to tell when the music 
is down and really swinging. 

Come to think of it, what the hell 
is a musicologist? 


GEORGE KELLY 

Those of you not in the habit of 
confusing vitality with vulgarity may 
have remarked that George Kelly, whose 
tenor and arrangements were heard on 
the Felsted album by Rex Stewart, was 
a musician of not inconsiderable talent. 
During Cozy Cole’s recent indisposition, 
George got himself a variety of gigs 
around New ‘York, and when Cozy 
reformed, Eddie Chamblee was on tenor. 

George, however, continues to arrange 
for Cozy, and when we ran into him at 
one of his preferred water-holes, we took 
down a few details of recent 
activities. He is co-writer and arranger 
of the following items by Cozy on King: 
Blop Up, Blop Down, Teen Age Ideas, 
Blockhead, Rolling High, Rhythm Vil- 
lage. Dimitri, Country Boy, Melody Of 
A Dream and two untitled originals. He 
played tenor on most of these, too. and 
there should be no difficulty in distin- 
guishing his forthright style from 
Chamblee’s. 

For the Winley label, at the end of a 
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vocal session, he recorded a couple of 
instrumentals—Don'’t Be That Way and 
an original. The personnel was George, 
tenor; Buddy Lucas, harmonica; Hey- 
wood Henry, tenor; Ben Richardson, 
baritone; Cary Lynch, fender-bass; 
Barney Richardson, bass; Chink Hines, 
drums. 


STRANGE THINGS HAPPENING 
EVERY DAY 


“Oh, no!” 

“You're kidding, of course.” 

“You’ve had too much to drink.” 

“T just don’t believe you.” 

And so on, all around the town. No 
one—neither musician nor enthusiast— 
would believe us. But we knew it was 
true. 

We heard it was going to happen a 
few days in advance and fully intended 
being present, but circumstances pre- 
vented us. Then we met Rudy Powell, 
who had actually been on one of the 
recording sessions, and who had heard 
and seen what we were talking about. 

“He would play the first chorus sit- 
ting down, the next one standing up,” 
Rudy said, “and it really got to 
swinging.” 

That was Dave Brubeck at the piano 
he was referring to, Dave with his 
quartet, accompanying—Jimmy Rushing! 

Now you don’t believe us! But the 
proof will be in the pudding. Some of 
you people are too hidebound, too un- 
imaginative. It’s going to be very. very 
interesting to see to what degree Jimmy 
could impose his will and tenets on the 
Brubeck Four. Meanwhile, he quietly 
professes himself satisfied with the 
results. The numbers, mostly blues and 
standards, include, There'll Be Some 
Changes Made, Am I Blue? and Take 
Me Back, Baby. 

This kind of thing could open a lot 
of doors, give us John Lee Hooker with 
the MJQ, Red Allen with Art Blakey, 
Duke with the Dukes of Dixieland, and 


all like that. 

Whether Joe Williams got to hear of 
this mésalliance, we don’t know, but we 
see in Jet that he has vowed he’ll outsing 
Jimmy when they engage in battle at 
Newark on March 6th. It won’t be easy 
for him, not if Jimmy stays with the 
blues. 

A couple of new albums almost pro- 
vide the means of staging the battle at 
home, except that at Newark both singers 
will be backed by the Basie band. Colum- 
bia CL1401 has Jimmy singing such “‘lul- 
labies” as You Can’t Run Around, Pink 
Champagne, I Cried For You and One 
Evening with handsome assistance from 
Ray Bryant (piano), Sir Charles Thomp- 
son (organ), Buddy Tate (tenor), Skeeter 
Best (guitar), Gene Ramey (bass) and 
Jo Jones (drums). This is another 
important collection, and now may be 
the time to consider why, during the 
past decade, more consistently satisfying 
jazz records have been made _ under 
Jimmy’s name than that of almost 
anyone else. 

For one thing, Jimmy has very 
definite ideas about the kind of music 
he wants to make and the kind of people 
he wants to help him make it. On most 
of his records (not that one!), the choice 
of musicians has pretty well been his, 
and Jimmy has excellent taste where 
musicians are concerned. Secondly, 
Jimmy sets the tempos, and his feeling 
for tempos is part gift and part the 
result of experience in conditions where 
good tempos spell the difference between 
failure and success. 

On this record, there is not a depth 
of mood comparable to that on the epic 
If This Ain’t The Blues, but there is 
an infectious kind of spontaneity that 
is almost equally rare. Buddy Tate 
again shows his worth as a blues accom- 
panist (e.g. last chorus of Did You 
Ever?); Sir Charles rocks lightly and 
gracefully on the organ (I Can't Believe); 
Ray Bryant swings intensely (I Cried 
For You); and Skeeter Best interjects a 
lot of unexpected, strikingly percussive 
ideas. Beneath them, Gene and Jo are 
in admirable command. 
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Joe Williams, on Roulette R-52033, is 
accompanied by that superbly disciplined 
body of men, the Count Basie orchestra. 
The most noticeable soloist is Al Grey, 
whose plunger work adds considerably 
to Shake, Rattle And Roll and Joe Sings 
The Blues. Now when Joe sings songs 
we identify with others, we may have 
criteria in mind that are not truly applic- 
able. Automatically, we compare his 
Baby, Won't You Please Come Home? 
with the classic version by George 
Thomas, his Going To Chicago with 
Jimmy’s, his Just A Dream with Big 
Bill’s, his Cherry Red with Joe Turner’s 
or Eddie Vinson’s, and so on. Just how 
one defines a blues singer, we don’t 
know. It isn’t sufficient to sing the blues 
to be a blues singer, as Billy Eckstine 
has already ingloriously demonstrated 
with Basie. Yet when one considers the 
variety of styles heard amongst “ ap- 
proved” blues singers, the canons of 
authenticity appear to be very much a 
matter of personal taste and not entirely 
relevant to Joe Williams as a_ band 
vocalist. 

Joe was born fifteen years after 
Jimmy, but to recall that his first pro- 
fessional engagement was with Jimmie 
Noone is to realize that there is a whole 
lot of experience back of his style, too. 
Where Rush’s is genial or sad, Joe’s is 
exultant or aggressive. We could credit 
this to a difference of generation or 
background, but with perhaps more 
reason to a difference in personality as 
determined by physique and vocal equip- 
ment. The kind of supremely self-con- 
fident dramatization in which Joe some- 
times indulges seems legitimate enough 
by today’s jazz standards, but alien to 
the harsher blues climate where the 
lyrics often must speak for themselves 
through an unvarying, quasi-deadpan 
delivery. 

Some of the criticism of Joe Williams 
that we have read seems misdirected if 
he is considered, as he should be, 
primarily as a band vocalist. How many 
singers of his calibre have there been 
with bands? There was Rush before 
him with Basie, but singers like Eckstine 
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with Earl and Herb Jeffries with Duke 
had comparable ability only on ballads. 
There have been very few singers in jazz 
history who have been able to interpret 
a broad range of material in as adult 
and satisfying a manner as Joe Williams. 
When you listen to the emasculate, 
inartistic voices of some of the top, pop 
singers of the day, it is impossible not 
to recognize that Joe’s is relatively still 
a vastly underrated talent. 

And so is Mr. Rushing’s! 


YES, YOU 

Harry James brought his band into 
Basin Street East and proved that any 
resemblance between his and any other 
living band was largely imaginary. On 
records, the Ernie Wilkins arrangements 
may have you comparing it with Basie’s, 
but in person there’s a disconcerting 
difference. 

In the first place, there’s the matter 
of a rhythm section. James didn’t seem 
to have one. Then what you might call 
the orchestral texture was distinctly 
inferior. There was almost nothing of 
the Basie band’s internal balance, nor 
anything like the same sensitivity in 
dynamics. When led by Willie Smith, 
the sax section was impressive, and 
Willie was the band’s most interesting 
soloist, but he was inadequately featured 


and on several occasions was obviously 
not inspired. Harry was the big draw 
and he delivered himself of much very 
creditable horn playing. What the crowd 
wanted from him were the old numbers 
from the Goodman days, the old familiar 
warhorses. 

This hangover, this repertoire from 
the Swing Era, is a dreadful stumbling 
block before any kind of big-band 
revival. It is the same thing with Lionel 
Hampton—the crowd will have Flyin’ 
Home twice a night. Basie fights with 
a post-war repertoire, including a reno- 
vated Moten Swing, but he is presum- 
ably to be hung with Every Day the way 
Duke is with Dim. and Cres. The only 
escape from the record hits is more 
record hits! 

To us, with our decided penchant for 
the big-band sound, the popularity of 
the James bunch is vaguely encouraging, 
but arrangers of distinction with real 
flair seem to be lacking today. We can- 
not remember anything by Ernie Wilkins, 
for instance, which really impressed us. 
Basie has a whole album (One More 
Time, Roulette R-52024) of arrangements 
by Quincy Jones. It is all very elegant 
and neatly scored, but the total effect 
is rather insipid. There is no flame, 
nothing to set the band alight, nothing 
specifically individual. The virtues seem 
to lie more in the band’s performances. 

A later album, Chairman Of The 
Board (Roulette R-52032), features 


arrangements by members of the band 
and is, to our mind, much superior. 
Three of the numbers are by Frank 
Foster, and Frank, we think, writes 
better material for the present band than 
anyone. It is the least pretentious and 
it swings the most, and that will take us 
back to the success of Every Day. The 
titles here are Blues In Hoss’ Flat, TV 
Time and Who, Me? The writing for 
saxes on the last is especially agreeable, 
and equally so on In A Mellotone, which 
is to be found on a third album, Break- 
fast Dance And Barbecue (Roulette 
R-52028). This last, incidentally, is a 
nice little memento of that historic 
occasion in May 1959 when the record 
industry entertained 2,500 disc jockeys 
at the Americana Hotel, Miami. 

The band itself is the better for three 
additional soloists in Al Grey, Billy 
Mitchell and Snooky Young. We par- 
ticularly recommend Snooky here on 
Wha, Me? and Billy Mitchell on Speak- 
ing Of Sounds. Al's plungered horn is 
quite extensively featured and we feel 
it brings a welcome note of humour to 
a band that at times sounds almost in- 
humanly perfect. Around New York, 
there are critics who refer to the Guy 
Lombardo sound of the saxes. The 
section is very, very smooth, of course, 
but if you listen closely you can hear 
a smoky, fuzzy sound in its interior. 
The  innocent-looking Frank Foster 
again? 
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JAMES RUSHING. B. Wagg 


BOOK 


REVIEWS 


SECOND CHORUS 
by Humphrey Lyttelton 
(Jazz Book Club) 
had been greatly looking forward to 
the appearance of a second book by 
Humph, and when it arrived it certainly 
lived up to all expectations. oi 

That this book is more entertaining 
than his first is natural, in the light of 
the greater maturity and experience of 
the author—he has a flowing and facile 
style, always managing to maintain one’s 
interest, and a great deal to say upon the 
subject of jazz, in all its aspects. In fact 
this book has more flow, if one may so 
express it, than the first one, which was 
occasionally inclined to be stilted. But 
probably the main reason why I like 
this book is because, having been a pro- 
fessional musician myself for some 
thirty years, I am in  whole-hearted 
agreement with the author in almost 
everything he says and feels, and with 
his views on music in general and jazz 
in particular. As to the latter I think 
that Humph has about as good a sense 
of proportion as anybody around— 
which is a most refreshing change from 
the hidebound and condemnatory atti- 
tude of some writers on this subject. 

There are some amusing spots in the 
book—particularly the account of the 
deb party, which is_ photographically 
accurate, as I know only too well. There 
is, in fact, a feeling of latent good- 
natured humour running through the 
entire work. The author’s own original 
and. amusing little drawings head each 
chapter, and as usual in books of this 
type there are several photographs of 
some interest. 

I feel that anybody who is even 
slightly interested in jazz and the people 
who play it can hardly fail to thoroughly 
enjoy this book. ‘ 

Benedict Edwards 


BLUES FELL THIS MORNING 
by Paul Oliver 
(Cassell, 30s.) 
Faced with the tremendous task of 
writing a book about the meaning of 
the blues even the most enthusiastic 


writer could be pardoned if he failed to 
produce a convincing work, for the 
blues, the most moving and at times the 
most beautiful, of all folk music has 
been sadly neglected. Until quite 
recently these Negro songs, so varied in 
their subject matter, have been ignored 
by folk song collectors. The mere fact 
that jazz is so closely allied to them 
has, I suspect, put them beyond the 
bounds of “art,” but now that jazz has 
become a “U” music a certain amount 
of interest is being shown by those who 
had previously turned a deaf ear. 

It is perhaps stating the obvious to 
say that one must understand and love 
the blues before writing about them. In 
the past more rubbish has been pub- 
lished about blues and blues singers 
than any other form of jazz. How many 
times have we seen the late Billie 
Holiday, one of the finest of all jazz 
vocalists, described as a blues singer? 
While a certain paper, devoted mainly 
to singing the raises of British 
musicians, has produced a number of 
howlers which exactly 
enhanced its reputation. 

It is with delight, therefore, that I 
welcome Paul Oliver’s remarkable docu- 
mentary Blues Fell This Morning. For 
the first time, someone has attempted 
to write a fuli-scale volume on _ this 
enthralling subject. These songs have 
always been a part of life and it is 
essential to familiarize oneself with the 
history of the American Negro from the 
time he was transported to the Southern 
states in bondage and slavery to the 
present time when he is fighting for 
racial equality. 

This is what this magnificent book sets 
out to do—and how well it succeeds! 
Linking narrative with some 350 lyrics 
taken from obscure recordings, Paul 
traces the history of the coloured people 
throughout the years of their misery. 
There are chapters on the chain-gang, 
share-cropping, hoodoo (a fascinating 
piece this, which explains many obscure 
blues stanzas), and a most moving 
chapter, Going Down Slow, which deals 
with diseases that inevitably come in the 
wake of poverty and ignorance. Natur- 
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ally Mr. Oliver has a lot to say about 
the tragic flooding when the Mississippi 
river overflows its banks. The number 
of fresh stanzas on this subject that he 
has found is proof of the immense 
amount of research that has gone into 
this work. The chapter on the railroads 
is another most interesting portion, 
crammed full of information. 

But perhaps the most important part 
of the book is the light it throws on 
the meaning of lyrics which have 
hitherto been difficult to understand. In 
fact, however much the reader may 
know about the blues, he will I feel 
sure find something fresh on almost 
every page. With his description of the 
hard, rugged life of the Negro loggers 
and mule-skinners in the suffocating heat, 
fighting off the attacks of mosquitos 
and gallynippers in his primitive and 
often crumbling shanty home, such blues 
as Blind Lemon Jefferson’s Mosquito 
Moan (London AL 3508) carry a new 
and more important meaning. This 
is only one example of the way 
in which this book will help the blues 
lover to get more from his records. 

Mention must also be made of the 
admirable index which enables the 
reader to seek any particular section he 
may want to re-read. 

This is not a book for the casual 
enthusiast who takes only a superficial 
interest in the blues. It is not written 
in the facile, empty prose of the popular 
musical weeklies. Mr. Oliver is a serious 
writer devoted to the blues and has 
therefore written a book for the serious 
student. He is a highly self-conscious 
stylist who never rejects a rash phrase 
and uses our language with a rich 
gusto. For this, he may be criticised in 
some quarters, but not by me. The blues 
are rich and warm and I see no reason 
why an author should not employ the 
richness of our language to the full. 

It was a pity that it was not possible 
to include some information on the lives 
of the more important singers, but this 
will form the subject of the sequel, 
which I eagerly await. 

cannot conclude without praising 
the extremely fine foreword by the 
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distinguished Negro writer, Richard 
Wright. The tribute he pays Paul 
Oliver should make him feel very 
proud, and I need hardly add he 
deserves every word of it. 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


THE HORN 
by John Clellon Holmes 
(Andre Deutsch, 15s.) 

There is something sad and moving 
about the steady downhill path which 
John Clellon Holmes makes his hero, 
Edgar Pool, take in this jazz novel. The 
Horn is not the first jazz novel by a 
long way, but it is undoubtedly the best 
which has been published in this country 
at the time of writing. It is harshly 
introspective, as one would expect from 
an author who has grown up and is 
inextricably involved with the Beat 
Generation. I suspect that he has lived 
closer to the jazz scene than most 
writers. for he avoids the pitfalls which 
trap most people in their descriptions of 
musicians, their actions, their language, 
their habits, and their weaknesses. 

It is a book filled with vibrantly 
aggressive prose, not to be read by the 
squeamish nor the prudish. Its pages 
are not filled with glamour, for the 
hardpressed jazzman seldom leads a 
glamorous life. Holmes’s graphic 
descriptions of flash-backs in the life of 
one tenor horn player are essentially 
jazz writing, not the ephemeral journal- 
istic classification of incidents in a man’s 
life. If you can read as far as the last 
chapter without shedding a silent tear 
for the misery endured by the hero in 
his final decline, I don’t think you will 
last out to the bitter end. 


By PAUL OLIVER 


Preface by RICHARD WRIGHT 


When Paul Oliver describes Blues Fell this 
Morning as ‘a study of the meaning and content 
of the Blues’ it can confidently be accepted as 
just that: a serious and accurate contribution, 
perhaps the first that has ever been available 
in this country, to an understanding of the basis 
and root-form of jazz, and the unique expres- 
sion of the American negro. Illustrated 30/-. 


Do not take up The Horn if you are 
looking for sensationalism, or for a 
triumphant expose of the jazzman’s way 
of life. You will only go away disap- 
pointed; instead, try to imagine all the 
musicians you have ever known, lump 
all their frustrations and their short- 
comings into one frail human body, and 
then watch that soul pass through the 
tenuous struggle against its own inevit- 
able extermination. This is a master- 
piece of writing words against imaginary 


music. 
Gerald Lascelles 


JAZZ 
Leonard Feather 
(A. F. Bird, 66 Chandos Place, W.C.2, 
or any bookseller, pp. 80; s‘x shillings). 

This paperback magazine-type book is 
notable for a very excellent photo- 
graphic selection. Photos of the first 
Herman Herd; Billy Eckstine’s famous 
band; the great Earl Hines’ Orchestra of 
1943; the Cab Calloway band (with 
Diz); and the Jay McShann band (with 
Charlie Parker) are rarely seen and are 
here well produced. The many other 
pictures include a double page spread 
of Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, Kai 
Winding and Allen Eager, taken at the 
Royal Roost in 1948—a rare photograph 
indeed. 

The chapters are all by Feather who 
deals in his matter-of-fact way with the 
Big Bands of the ’Forties, Back At The 
Roots (a surprisingly good piece of 
writing), The Jazzman Grows Up, The 
Big Beat and Where's The Melody 
(another good chapter) and other bits 
and pieces on cool and bop. 


Also included is a list of Down Beat 
Poll winners from 1942 to 1958, and a 
limited discography. 

If only for the pictures, this is a 
worthwhile book. 


READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS 
ON JAZZ 


(Library Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1. pp. 16. 
ls. 2d. post free). 

This useful little booklet contains a 
very complete listing of books and mag- 
azines published on jazz. Split into 
chapters under the headings: Theory, 
Biographies, Encyclopaedias, Discogra- 
phies, Jazz Fiction, General Background, 
and Periodicals, the information given 

seems to be accurate and up-to-date. 

There is also a chapter giving a sug- 
gested selection of LP’s and EP’s, with 
which to start a jazz collection. 


LET'S HAVE SOME MUSIC 
Donald Hughes. 
(Museum Press. pp. 140. 12s. 6d.). 
This is the latest in the excellent 
Brompton Library series and is sub- 
titled A Guide For Young Music Lovers. 
Following on Popular and Folk Music 
and coming just before Listening To 
Classical Music, the chapter on jazz is 
a little shorter than any of the others, 
but is written with a keen knowledge of 
what jazz is all about. I would not 
advise anyone wholly interested in jazz, 
to the exclusion of any other kind of 
music, to buy this book, but if vou are 
catholic in your tastes, you will find this 
makes good, sound reading. 
Sinclair Traill 


MICHAEL JAMES 


presents an appraisal of the 
recorded works of 


Ten 


MODERN 


Jazzmen 


CHARLIE PARKER: D1zzy GILLESPIE 
BuD POWELL: MILES DAVIS: STAN GETZ 
THELONIOUS MONK: GERRY MULLIGAN 

JoHN Lewis: LEE Konitz 
WARDEL GRAY 


This collection of essays by a young but 
expefienced writer on the subject, pro- 
vides a survey of the recorded work of 
ten of the acknowledged masters of jazz 
in the modern style, which will enable 
enthusiasts to make a selective choice in 
their listening and in their purchase of 
records. 18/-. 


CASSELL BOOKS 
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Leadbelly Ch. 


ROCK ISLAND LINE THE 
Rock island line: Take this hammer; The Red Cross store btues; Haitian 
I’m on my last go @ Rex, 


Humphrey Lyttelton Band [Ch: 
I PLAY AS I PLEASE TRIO 


Skid row; Manhattan; La Paloma; Goin’ out the back way; Mezzrow; & yesterd: 
Singing the blues; Bodega; Looking for Turner; Sweethearts en parade § summer; 


@ LK 
Brownie McGhee and The 
Sonny Terry ONE } 
BACK COUNTRY BLUES The gold 
Gone, baby gone; Tell me, baby; Sittin’ pretty; Bottom blues; Three wi 


Dissatisfied blues; Diamond ring; The way I feel; So much trouble; 
When it’s love time; I’d love to love you; Love’s a disease; My fault 


LTZ-Cii 
The 
Carmen McRae ODDS 
AFTER GLOW —mus 


I can’t escape from you; Guess who I saw today; My funny valentine; Tu Skating i 
little things that mean so much; I’m thru with love; Nice work if you cage 4 cold wi 
it; East of the sun; Exactly like you; All my life; Between the devil 

and the deep blue sea; Dream of life; Perdido @ LAT 


Jell 
George Melly with IRec 


Mick Mulligan’s Band THE K 
NOTHING PERSONAL 


Sporting life; Loveless love; Ma Rainey’s black bottom; Gulf Coast blus 
St. Louis blues; Michigan water blues; Aunt Hagar’s children’s blues; ['?#l!s: Do 
Spider crawl; Sent for you yesterday and here you come today; Beale Stre 
Farewell to Storyville; Roll ’em Pete; Hound dog; This train orgia st 


Black bot 
stomp; Sic 


@ LK 


| 
; 
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Charlie Mingus 
THE CLOWN 


Haitian fight song; Blue cee; Reincarnation of a lovebird; The clown 
@ LTZ-K 15164 


Charlie Mingus 
TRIO 


OW; & Yesterdays; Back home blues; I can’t get started; Hamp’s new blues; 
wade & summertime; Dizzy moods; Laura © LTZ-J 15129 


The Modern Jazz Quartet 
(NE NEVER KNOWS 


The golden striker; One never knows; The rose truc; Cortege; Venice; 
Three windows @ LTZ-K 15140 @ SAH-K 6029 


The Modern Jazz Quartet 
ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW 


—music from the film 


e: Th Skating in Central Park; No happiness for Slater; A social call; 
ou cage 4 Cold wind is blowing; Odds ugainst tomorrow @ LTZ-T 15181 


Jelly Roll Morton and his 


Red Hot Peppers 
THE KING OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


Black bottom stomp; The chant; Smoke house blues; Steamboat 
t blues stomp; Sidewalk blues; Dead man blues; Cannon ball blues; Grandpa’s 
ues: spells; Doctor jazz; Jelly Roll blues; Jungle blues; The pearls; 
le Street blues; Kansas City stomp; Shoe shiners drag; 
» LK gia swing 


Ken Moule’s Music 
JAZZ AT TOAD HALL 


Messin’ about in boats; Mouse carol; Mr. Toad; Wind in the willows; 
The boy friend; Will-o’-the-wisp; Poor Arthur; Fishin’ the blues; 
Blue grass © SKL 4042 © LK 4261 


Gerry Mulligan 
The Jazz Combo from I WANT TO LIVE 


Black nightgown; Theme from ‘I want to live’; Night watch; Frisco Club; 
Barbara's theme; Life’sa funny thing © SAH-T 6023 @ LTZ-T 15161 


Joe Newman Quartet 
SOFT SWINGIN’ JAZZ 


Makin’ whoopee; Three little words; Scotty; There’s a small hotel; 1 leta 
song go out of my heart; Moonglow; Organ grinder’s swing; Rosetta; 
Too marvellous for words; The farmer’s daughter; Save your love for me 
@ LVA 9106 


Red Norvo and his Sextet 
WINDJAMMER—CITY STYLE 


Kari waits for me; Memories are made of this; Sea chanty medley; Marianne; 
Everybody loves Saturday night; Windjammer; The sea is green; 


The sweet sugar cane; Don’t hurry worry me @ HA-D 2134 


King Oliver and his 
Dixie Syncopaters 


Too bad; Sugar foot stomp; Snag it; Someday sweetheart; Willie the 
weeper; Black snake blues; Aunt Hagar’s blues; Speakeasy blues 
@ LRA 10020 


© RD-27113 
Wr 


RECORDS 


The quarter’s jazz records are fully detailed with notes on some important issues 
in the Decca-group Jazz Supplements. Supplement No. 18 covers Jan. ’59 to 
March ’59. Supplement No. 19 covers April ’59 to June ’59 and Supplement No. 20 
covers Aug. ’59 to Sept. 59. You can obtain your Jazz Supplements either direct 
from us or from your dealer (price 9d. each). 


The Decca Record Company Ltd Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1l 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


211. Commodore 10-in. 78 r.p.m. Series 
(Part 3) 


542 Eddie Condon and his Band (Jam 
Session at Commodore No. 4):— 
Max Kaminsky (cnt) Brad Gowans 
(v-tbn) Peewee Russell (clt) Joe 
Sullivan (p) Eddie Condon (g) Al 
Morgan (bs) George Wettling (d). 
January 21, 1942. 
Don’t Leave Me Daddy (R4305- 
3)/Fidgety Feet (R4306-4). 
Mel Powell and his Orchestra : —Bill 
Butterfield (tpt) Lou McGarity (tbn) 
Benny Goodman (‘Shoeless John 
Jackson’) (clt) George Berg (ten) 
Mel Powell (p) Al Morgan (bs) 
Kansas Fields (d). 
February, 1942. 
When Did You Leave Heaven? 
(76986-A)/Blue Skies (76988-A). 
544 Mel Powell and his Orchestra :—as 
for 543. February, 1942. 
The World is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise {76987-A)/Mood at Twi- 
light (76989-A). 
545 Art Hodes (P solos). March 1940. 
Selection From the Gutter (1501- 
Grinder Blues (1502- 
). 


54 


w 


546 George Brunies and his Jazz 
Band:—Wild Bill Davison (cnt) 
George Brunies (tbn) Peewee Rus- 
sell (clt) Gene Schroeder (p) Eddie 
Condon (g) Bob Casey (bs) George 
Wettling (d). November 29, 1943. 

Ugly Child (A4680; vel by 
Brunies)/That Da Da _ Strain 
(A4682-2). 

547 Coleman Hawkins with Leonard 
Feather’s All Stars:—Cootie Wil- 
liams (tpt), Edmond Hall (clit), Cole- 
man Hawkins (ten) Art Tatum (p) 
Al Casev (eg) Oscar Pettiford (bs) 
Sidney Catlett (d). 

December 4, 1943. 
Esquire Bounce (A4691-1)/Es- 
guire Blues (A4694). 

548 Coleman Hawkins with Leonard 
Feather’s All Stars:—as for 547. 

December 4, 1943. 
Mop Mop (A4692-1)/My Ideal 
(A4693-1). 

549 Wild Bill Davison and his Com- 
modores:—as for 546, but sub. Ed- 
mond Hall (cit). 

November 30, 1943. 

Clarinet Marmalade (A4583-1) / 

Original Dixieland One-Step 
(A4684-2). 

550 Edmond Hall Sextet:—Emmett 
Berrv (tpt) Vic Dickenson (tbn) 
Edmond Hall fclt) Eddie Hevwood 
(p) Billy Taylor (bs) Sidnev Catlett 
(d). December 18, 1943. 


The Man I Love (A4703-1)/ 
Coquette (A4706). 

$51 Eddie Condon and his Band: Max 
Kaminsky (cnt), Lou McGarity 
(tbn), Peewee Russell (clt), Gene 

- Schroeder (p), Eddie Condon (g), 
Bob Casey (bs), George Wettling 
(d). December 11, 1943. 

Back In Your Own Back Yard 
(A4699-2)/Of All The Wrongs 
You've Done To Me (A4700). 

552 The de Paris Brothers Orchestra: 

~ Sidney de Paris (tpt), Wilbur de 
Paris (tbn), Edmond Hall (clt), 
Clyde Hart (p), Billy Taylor (bs), 
Specs Powell (d). February 5, 1944. 

I've Found A Baby 
(A4710-2) / Black And Blue 
(A4711-1). 

553 Billie Holiday with Eddie Heywood 
and his Orchestra: Alphonse 
“Doc” Cheatham (tpt), Vic Dick- 
enson (tbn), Lem Davis (alto), 
Eddie Heywood (p), Teddy Walters 
(g), John Simmonds (bs), Sidney 
Catlett (d). March 25, 1944. 

I'll Get By (A4744-1; vocal by 
Holiday). 
As for coupling, minus Walters. 
April 1,1944. 
I'll Be Seeing You (A4750-1; 
vocal by Holiday). 

554 Eddie Heywood and his Orchestra: 
Alphonse “ Doc” Cheatham (tpt), 
Vic Dickenson (tbn), Lem Davis 
(alt), Eddie Heywood (p), Al Lucas 
(bs), Jack Parker (d). February 
19, 1944. 

’Tain’t Me (A4722-1). 
As for coupling. March 11, 1944. 
Save Your Sorrow (A4734). 

§55 Kansas City Six: Bill Coleman 
(tpt), Dicky Wells (tbn), Lester 
Young (ten}, Joe Bushkin (p), John 
Simmonds (bs), Jo Jones (d). 
March. 1944. 

Jo Jo (A4747-1)/I1 Got Rhythm 
(A4748-1). 

556 George Brunies and his Jazz Band: 

as for 546. November 29, 1943. 
Royal Garden Blues (A4679)/ 
Tin Roof Blues (A4681). 
557 Edmond Hall Quartet: Edmond 
Hall (clt). Teddv Wilson (p). Billy 
Taylor (bs). Arthur Trappier (d). 
Julv 11, 1944. 
Caravan (A4793-2). 

As for coupling. July 20, 1944. 
Its Only A Shanty In Old 
Shanty Town (A4797-2). 


222. Have Horn, Will Blow 
Bill Ashton of Oxford raises an inter- 
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esting query by asking for details of 
“The Great Tenor Jazz Men” on Allegro 
1634, an American LP release; titles are 
Don't Worry ’Bout Me, And The Angels 
Swing, Dark Eyes, Big Deal, September 
Song, They Say It's Wonderful, Over 
The Rainbow, Annie Laurie, Body And 
Soul, Honeysuckle Rose, Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams and Ol’ Man River. 
These items originally appeared on 
Savoy in the States, with master numbers 
3324 / 3322 / 5836 / 5833 / 3333 / 3331 / 
222? / 3306 / 5413 / 5436 / 5451 / 5450 
respectively, all being recorded in New 
York. The first two titles are by the 
Stan Getz Quartet, with Getz (ten), Hank 
Jones (p), Curly Russell (bs), Max Roach 
(d), made on July 31, 1946. The second 
pair are from August 24, 1945 by the 
Charlie Ventura Quartet—Ventura (ten), 
Arnold Ross (p), John Levy (bs), Specs 
Powell (d). The Don Byas Quartet— 
Byas (ten), Sanford Gold (p), Leonard 
Gaskin (bs), Max Roach (d)—made the 
third pair on August 21, 1946. Now 
comes the query! Although Over The 
Rainbow and Annie Laurie are both by 
the Ted Nash Quartet, I only have 
details for the latter, made on June 21, 
1946, with Ted Nash (ten), Jeff Clarkson 
(p), Bob Leininger (bs), Max Roach (d). 
It’s very likely that Over The Rainbow 
is from the same session, because a third 
title (not on this LP) is Cockta‘ls For 
Two (3304), and as Annie is master 3306 
Rainbow could well be 3305. Can any- 
one confirm, and supply the master 
number? 

Of the remaining titles Body And 
Soul is by the Cozy Cole All Stars, with 
Lamar Wright (tpt), Ray Conniff (tbn), 
Ben Webster (ten), John Guarnieri (p), 
Teddy Walters (g), Billy Taylor (bs), 
Cozy Cole (d), made on March 13, 1944; 
Troubles and River are from May 1, 
1944 by the same band, with Emmett 
Berry (tpt), Walter Thomas (alt/ten), 
Coleman Hawkins, Bud Johnson (tens), 
John Guarnieri (p), Mack Shopnick (bs), 
Cozy Cole (d); and Rose is by the Ben 
Webster Quartet, with Webster (ten), 
John Guarnieri (p), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Dave Booth (d), recorded in April 1944. 


195. Arctic Jazz (refer October, 1959) 
A number of very helpful letters have 
arrived, containing information § on 
earlier queries. Assistance of this kind 
is greatly appreciated and credit will be 
given where it is due, in such instances. 
plea from Michael Leigh of 
Ipswich under the heading above, asking 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OPINION 


EDDIE HARVEY 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Eddie Harvey, trombonist, pianist, arranger and com- 
poser, has had a long, varied and successful jazz career. 
Starting out as trombonist with George Webb's Dixie- 
landers, Eddie progressed in his chosen form of music, 
playing with Humph, Wally Fawkes, Johnny Dankworth 
and latterly the Jazz Committee. 

Sinclair Traill 


“Tune Up’. J. J. Johnson. Fontana STFL 512 

Well J.J., now that he’s got through his machine-gun stage, 
has emerged as one of the finest players we have in jazz— 
though I sometimes get a feeling he should warm it up a bit; 
he has a tendency to be too cool. There are a lot of J.J. 
copyists who are really going to have to go some to get that 
tonguing business of his—it’s very difficult you know, for the 
trombone is the hardest instrument to play of the lot. If that 
was a genuine concert recording it’s a great idea. I'd like to 
do more of it myself; it’s like acting for the theatre or a film— 
a good actor always prefers the stage for the audience reaction, 
and I think it is probably true for musicians as well. An 
audience of the right kind will always stir one, which is one 
reason I also like playing jazz for dancing. Concerts some- 
times get a too preoccupied feeling, a too studied approach 
for the natural jazz to emerge, but that was great throughout. 
Incidentally I think Nat Adderley is going to be one of the 
great jazz trumpeters of the future. At the moment he is 
rather over-shadowed by such people as Miles Davis, for he 
is very young and Miles has influenced him immensely. Also 
his elder brother Cannonball is a jazz giant, but I am assured , 
by other musicians that Nat plays much better when he gets 
away from his brother. I played with him on the Herman 
tour and found him a very happy little man—we all liked 
him a lot. 


“There’s A Boat That's Leavino For New York’’. Miles Davis. 
Fontana STFL 507 
I think Gil Evans was probably a major influence on jazz, 
even before he became a popular figure in the last two or 
three years. Gerry Mulligan told me he was one of his 
earliest influences. What amazes me about this kind of record 
is how long it takes for this kind of music to filter through 
to the popular world as being commercial—it is undoubtedly 
commercial, being very tuneful, although he does use a lot 
of complex harmony. Evans has a wonderful mind for the 
melodic twist on top, so that even if you're baffled by the 
middle part, it’s really all quite logical and sensible—there 


are no funny, extraneous intervals to cope with. Miles Davis, 
although he has now become a cult, remains to me too much 
on one plane. I could do with a little more variety of mood, 
but that scems to be the way it goes today—everyone must 
specialize in a mood as a jazz player. Personally I think a 
jazz player should be able to express anything from sheer 
misery to proud exuberance, but they can’t seem to do it these 
days—it’s probably just a passing fad. 

I think Gil Evans is the prime example of an arranger who 
has studied orchestration, in classical form, and has yet assimi- 
lated all the jazz influence from way back, so that he’s a pure 
reflection of his time in that he’s heard everything that has 
gone on from the beginning until now and has taken full 
advantage of it all. 


“in A Mellow Tone’’. Chico Hamilton. Vogue LAE 12210 

That was a demonstration of how American musicians have 
to, in order to even earn a living, introduce some kind of 
individuality into their music. If they can’t do it with their 
actual jazz content, they try and do it by means of unusual 
instrumentation—here ‘cello and flute. Funnily enough, in 
orchestral writing the flute has a kind of specific role to play. 
When it’s written for, it has to be written busily because it’s 
such an agile, light sounding instrument—one has to use lots 
of complex figures to decorate the music—but in jazz it has 
received different treatment. No one looks upon it as being 
any different from a trombone or even a tuba and none have 
shown any regard for the actual characteristics of the instru- 
ment. I like the flute, it has a pleasant sound, but in jazz I 
think it should be used to complement the overall sound; it 
should only be used as the decoration on top of the cake— 
no solos. As for the ‘cello, it was not particularly adventurous, 
but I believe this Chico Hamilton group is very popular—but 
not with me. However, Jim Hall obviously has a keen regard 
for the classical guitarists. He’s a great player who has assimi- 
lated all styles from way back to modern times—and that is 
the way it should be. 


‘Four Vixen'’. Jimmy Cleveland. Mercury MMB 12012 

Another trombonist from the machine-gun school. He is 
obviously a marvellous player, and because he is comparatively 
a youngster, he will no doubt in time find an individual 
method of expression. He’s got all the tools, but at the 
moment merely sounds like an extension of J. J. Johnston, 
with the advantage of having had his mentor show him the 
way. That kind of writing has been around for quite a fair 
old time. Nothing out of the ordinary; I think perhaps the 
tune was worthy of something more adventurous. 


“Running Wild’. Barney Kessel. Vogue LAC 12206 
That was a real stompy little track—and how good it is to 
hear these ordinary jazz tunes played in an ordinary manner, 
and so well. I enjoy that kind of music—it’s very functional, 
doesn’t need too much preoccupied listening. Although the 
West Coast team do come in for a lot of criticism, in the 
general run of things, they often seem to lay down some 
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basic jazz and to be less self-conscious about their stylistic 
things than many musicians who are considered 4 la mode. 
That was good, swinging jazz and Kessel, of course, is just 
great. 


“Farewell Blues’’. Pete Fountain. Tempo EXA 93 

There is nothing I like more than a hot record, and 
that was it—marvellous! Of course there were a couple 
of old Bob Crosby men in there—Eddie Miller and Ray 
Bauduc—and it’s just unself-conscious, good time music 
which I think tremendous. Pete Fountain, though it’s the 
first time I’ve heard him, is really in the true tradition handed 
down by the white New Orleans clarinettists. It’s wonderful 
that they can still keep up that tremendous enthusiasm in this 
context—they’ve played that type of jazz for years, and yet 
it’s still as good as ever! I'm all for that! Abe Lincoln is 
marvellous—I always thought Abe Lincoln was a pseudonym 
for some well known trombonist, but now find he is an actual 
person. How can it be possible for someone to play as well 
as that, and yet still be virtually unknown? I had a little 
reminisce the other day; heard a record which included Irving 
Fazola and you can put him down as being definitely my 
favourite clarinet player; which is perhaps one reason why I 
liked that record so much—TI like heat! 


“Three Thieves’. The Big Reunion. (see J.J., June, '5S9—Page 11) 
Jazztone J. 1285 
Well this is really a heavyweight band plus, with all the 
head men from that era in there. They should all be given 
more due respect than is usually accorded to them. This is 
one of those things that could never happen in England 
because by the time the musicians get to the age these fellows 
are they have already retired to their sweet shops or whatever 
they bought. It is a wonderful thing that those men all 
knew what they wanted to do and did it, are continuing to 
do it, and will continue just as long as they stand up. They 
deserve the greatest admiration. The arrangement was very 
good, if not strictly in the idiom. I suppose it’s a style or 
an extension of a style of arrangement of that time and yet 
it’s got an up-to-date twist—all those altos in thirds and that 
minor seventh show the men there are still listening. That’s 
a great bunch, must have a few hundred years between ’em— 
none young but all play the way they feel they want to— 
admirable single-mindedness. Incidentally, I should say that 
those jammed choruses on that record do show a very high 
standard of musicianship—to keep out of the other fellow’s 
way and to be quick enough to hear what he is doing and 
to be able to play second and even third parts, that is 
not easy! You have to be able to think very quickly and 
to really know your instrument. The whole LP was wonderful. 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 22) 


for details of Mississippi Mud (2970) 
by The Seven Little Polar Bears on 
Dominion A27 was answered by Brian 
Rust. Further details have now arrived 
from Howard Waters of Silver Spring, 
Maryland, giving an almost-complete 
picture of the session at which this item 
was recorded, and making several altera- 
tions to the personnel supplied by Brian 
Rust. APRIL: 
Howard Waters’ information is as E 
follows:—Hello Montreal —(2969-b, Friday Ist 
108097-1) and Mississippi Mud (2970-a Saturday 2nd 
and b, 108098-1, 8054, 1633) were Sunday 3rd 
recorded for Cameo on March 16, 1928 
in New York. For the latter title, here Monday 4th 
is an explanation of the master and 
control numbers — 108098-1 was the 
Perfect equivalent to Cameo master 
2970-a, 8054 was a Plaza master num- 
ber, and 1633 was a Plaza control num- 
ber. Both the Plaza numbers were 
assigned to Cameo master 2970-b when 
the latter was issued on Plaza labels. 
Mississippi Mud was_ issued on 
Cameo 8188 (take a) and Romeo 618 
(take b), credited to “ Seven Little Polar 
Bears’; on Banner 7157 (b) as “ Holly- 
wood Dance Orchestra”; on Pathe 
36777 (a) and Perfect 14958 (take un- 
known) as “Phil Hughes and his High 


Thursday 7th 
Friday 8th 


Monday 11th 
Tuesday 12th 


Friday 15th 
Saturday 16th 


Hatters’; and of course on Dominion Sunday 17th 
A27 (take unknown). Take numbers do Monday 18th 
not appear on Ba/Pe/Pat/Dom issues, Tuesday 19th 


and can only be determined by aural 
comparison with other known takes; 
those listed above have been confirmed. 
The vocalist is listed on Pe/Pat labels as 
Tommy Stacks, and on Ba as “Syd 
Clayton ”. 

Howard Waters claims the partial 
personnel furnished by Brian Rust to be 
partially correct. He says that the first 
trumpet on the session was played by 
Earl Oliver, the second trumpet remain- 
ing aurally unidentifiable; he doubts the 
presence of Hymie Farberman or Tommy 
Gott. The correct name of the tenor 
saxophonist is Herman Yorks, not 
Norman Yorke. Besides banjoist Harry 
Reser, a second rhythm man was present 
—guitarist Maurice Aten: and_ the 
bassist may have been either Johnny 
Johnstone or John Helleberg. 


Friday 22nd 
Saturday 23rd 


Monday 25th 
Tuesday 26th 


Friday 29th 
Saturday 30th 


Tuesday Sth ... 
Wednesday 6th . 


Saturday 9th ... 
Sunday 10th ... 


Wednesday 13th 
Thursday 14th . 


Wednesday 20th 
Thursday 21st . 


Sunday 24th ... 


Wednesday 27th 
Thursday 28th . 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Graham Stewart’s New Orleans Jazzband 
Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and His Band 

Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Eggy Ley’s Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and His Band 

Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Eggy Ley’s Jazzmen 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Mick Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Graham Stewart’s New Orleans Jazzband 

Alex Welsh and His Band 

Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and His Band 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0165. 
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The weary jazz fan is understandably 
a little sceptical when yet another New 
Star is heralded. Too often in recent 
years, when novelty has been at a 
premium, young players of promise 
have been enthusiastically hailed as the 
new trend setters. Time has often 
shown their talents to be meagre, and 
some, whose stature has later grown to 
genuine strength, have had the critical 
obstacle of their own deflated reputations 
to overcome. It is with these reserva- 
tions in mind that this writer approaches 
the enigma of Ornette Coleman. 

The Five Spot Cafe has rarely seen 
a Tuesday night audience to match the 
size of the group of devotees and jazz 
industry brass that attended the doub!e 
debut of the Ornette Coleman Quartet 
and The Jazztet, co-led by Art Farmer 
and Benny Golson. 

_ Hearing Ornette Coleman for the first 
time in person is a distressing exper- 
ience, even after some brief acquaint- 
ance with his recordings. The listener 
cannot fully appreciate Coleman with- 
out divorcing from his mind all ideas 
as to how modern jazz should sound. 
It was just such a plight that faced an 
earlier generation when they first heard 
Charlie Parker, for his music, too, did 
not sound like jazz as they then knew 
it. This exposed the fallacy upon 
which most jazz criticism was then 
based, and today we are well aware that 
jazz is a personal means of expression 
(admittedly within certain conventions) 
rather than a particular sound or style. 


Contemporary Records 


The lesson of this earlier schism should 
not be lightly forgotten however, for 
have we not been guilty too of building 
a conventional sound-picture of modern 
jazz; a picture of consolidated Bird-lore 
with archaeological strolling 
through the roots? 

In Ornette Coleman, and his trump- 
eter Don Cherry, we are faced with 
men whose technique does not permit 
complete expression of their intensely 
original and poignant ideas. Moved by 
the sincerity and the passion indicated, 
the listener cannot help being disturbed 
by the unresolved ideas as the musicians 
reach for aims they can only partly 
communicate. The mixture of creat- 
ivity and inadequacy left this writer 
limp, excited but bewildered, and in 
fact the most immediately satisfying 
member of the’ group was bassist 
Charlie Hayden, a crouching swinger 
with an unusual style conditioned by the 
requirements of Coleman’s music. Don 
Cherry, a young man skinny to the 
point of nothingness, and with stature 
and stance that recalls a certain Lautre€ 
lithograph, puffs vigorously into a 
miniature trumpet with a Boy Scout 
bugle tone, contributing an eccentricity 
of appearance that aptly matches the 
uncouth beauty of his improvisation. 
Drummer Billy Higgins looks delighted, 
as well he might, for his rhythmic pat- 
terns are themselves a novelty in_ this 
age of percussive booby traps. Follow- 
ing Coleman’s Wellsian time-machine 1s 
no easy task, and Higgins, though not 
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impressive as a soloist, fulfils the ex- 
acting rhythm role with distinction. 
The leader himself is a mild, diffident 
man of thirty, seemingly incapable of 
causing a fuss, but in the unlikely 
world of reality his contribution to the 
art of jazz may well be a major one. 

Ornette Coleman has extended the 
jazz language of Charlie Parker. He 
has embellished it with highly emotion- 
al cries, and almost-disastrous spirals of 
regurgitated exercises in his struggle 
with the chordal sound barrier. It 
would be foolish to describe him as a 
New Star in the proper sense of that 
much abused term, for as yet his play- 
ing is nothing like as rewarding as that 
of Johnny Hodges, Paul Desmond, 
Julian Adderley, or Phil Woods, to 
name a few diversified talents of major 
stature. It may never be. It mi 
well be that Coleman will be more im- 
portant as a composer than as a per- 
former (both John Lewis and Gunther 
Schuller have endorsed his work), but 
important he will be. 

The contrast could not have been 
more pointed than by the work of The 
Jazztet, a group whose style can best 
be described as conservative modern. 
This is a polished and well-rehearsed 
ensemble, reading imaginative and 
sometimes inspired scores by Benny 
Golson, and featuring outstanding solos 
by the leader and his co-partner Art 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on 


(PART XVII) 


Ralph Willis 
Goodbye Blues/Lazy Woman Blues. 
ESQUIRE 10—370. 
Salty Dog/Old Time Blues. 
ESQUIRE 10—330. 

One feels slightly archaic writing about 
the rapidly disappearing 78 r.p.m. record 
in 1960, for with the present deluge of 
LP’s and EP’s there is no room for the 
poor old, clumsy 78. It is a pity. for 
there are some good blues discs still to 
be bought. The above are fine examples 
of country blues, completely authentic 
and sung with a warmth which is a 
delight to hear. Willis was a good rural 
singer who, according to Sonny Terry 
who knew him well, died some three 
years ago, while still a comparatively 
young man—he was in his mid-forties. 
He certainly deserves to be better 
known. 

Lazy Woman Blues is perhaps the 
best of the bunch, but all are worth- 
while. This, and its backing, has 
Brownie McGhee on guitar — an added 
attraction. Might I suggest to my old 
friends at Esquire that an EP of these 
titles would be welcome? Or better still 
some fresh material, if available, might 
sell to blues collectors. 

I recently learnt that a 12-inch LP of 
Ralph Willis has been issued in France. 
I have no details as yet, but hope that 
by next month I shall be able to let 
readers have the full details. I am sure 
there are many with contacts across the 
channel who would like to have this 
item. 


* * 


At this point I must digress and bring 
to your notice a worthy project to be 
undertaken by those two blues authori- 
ties Paul Oliver and Jacques Demetre. 
Thev are determined to make a trip to 
the States this summer in order to inter- 
view blues singers and. if there is 
enough money available, to record what 
they hear for issue both here and in 
America. Paul and Jacques are devoting 
their savings to this project but, very 
naturally if the task is to be done 
properly. more cash will be needed. 
Blues collector Bob Dixon has, with the 
help of various other collectors, devised 
a scheme to raise some money for the 
purpose of recording. A pamphlet 
which has already been sent out to 
interested parties states: 


RECORD 


. In view of the exnense that this trip will incur 
it will not be possible for Paul and Jacaues to 
afford additional costs. Clearly these opportuni- 
ties shouid not be wasted, and after careful 
examination of the position it was agreed that 
the following schemes be put in motion to enable 
Paul and Jacaues to do the recordings that would 


benefit blues collectors and singers alike. 


SCHEME A: LOANS TO A BLUES RECORDING 
FUND. 

It is sugeested that sufficient interested persons 
may be prepared to loan £3 or multioles there- 
of (or the equivalent in foreign currency) for 
the purpose of establishing a Blues Recording 
Fund to provide a working capital from which 
singers could be paid, premises and equipment 
hired and other expenses covered in connection 
with the recordings. After analysing the economics 
involved it is considered that it would be possible 
for sufficient moneys to be recouped from the 
sale of the recordings to interested companies 
to pay back the initial subscriptions. Every 
reasonable attempt will be made to ensure that 
contributions will be ultimately returned to sub- 
scribers. If only a proportion of the tapes can 
be sold, proportional repayment will be made, 
and the balance when the necessary sum has 
accrued. It must be appreciated, however, that 
an absolute guarantee of total return cannot be 
given but in any event a fully audited statement 
of accounts will be available. 


SCHEME B: DONATIONS TO ASSIST BLUES 
RESEARCH. 

Any donations, however small, towards the 
considerable expenses of conductine the field re- 
search which will be made with a view to the 
eventual publication of the material cained, would 
be deeply appreciated. Every attempt will be 
made to exnedite snecific researches requested by 
donors. 


SCHEME C: PERSONAL ASSISTANCE AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The active participation of all who can pive 
assistance in helping Paul, and Jacques establish 
contact with blues singers and instrumentalists 
(active or retired), race record comnanies, talent 
scouts and apents etc., plus any advice and help 
on such matters as accommodation, travel and 
research is especially requested. 


In addition it is proposed that any 
other ideas for raising money should be 
put into operation, and on this point a 
regular reader, who has seen the pamph- 
let, has some useful suggestions to make. 
Geoff Coleman of Stevenage writes: 
“This is something which is verv dear 
to mv heart, and I have already ap- 
proached a local jazz club who are will- 
ing to do something for the fund. I 
also suggest that while it is not alwavs 
possible to give a lump sum, it might 
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be reasonable to suppose that any of us 
who are interested could put by say 
2s. 6d. or Ss. a week. In this way in a 
few months a reasonable sum could be 
accumulated.” Space does not permit 
me to go any further into this subject, 
but if any reader feels like contributing 
either a lump sum or perhaps a little 
each week, it should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Robert M. W. Dixon, 5 
Wollaton Vale, Beeston, Nottingham, 
Notts. I can assure everyone that this 
is a most worthy cause, and one that 
could bring us many fine recordings. It 
is hoped that the jazz clubs and other 
organisations (N.J.F.?) will be willing 
to co-operate. 


* * 


By the time these words are read 
that fine folk and blues artist, Jesse 
Fuller will have come and gone (so 
rapidly does time fly) and many will 
have been thrilled by what they have 
heard. It is a pity that the advance 
publicity for this great artist once again 
spreads the myth that he is “the last 
of the traditional blues singers”. I 
wonder what Lightnin’ Hopkins, Lone- 
some Sundown, John Lee Hooker, and 
Curtis Jones (to mention only three) 
would have to say to that! Isn’t it 
about time these fairv tales were 
exposed? Half the trouble is that those 
who write such nonsense have no real 
interest or knowledge, but it will be 
interesting to see just how many more 
times we will be reading that so-and-so 
is “the last of the traditional blues 
singers”. Mr. Higgins of the Harold 
Davison office, please note. 


* * * 


As J still have some space at my 
disposal it would be a good opportunity 
to ask Decca when they are going to 
issue the very fine Mama Yancey with 
Jimmy Yancey on piano thev have avail- 
able from the Atlantic label. This 
contains the last titles Mama made with 
ber husband and is one of the finest 
blues discs ever made. It should be a 
considerable success. There is also an 
extremely interesting T-Bone Walker (a 
10-inch version with two titles cut has 
been issued in France) from the same 
label which would be most acceptable. 
How about it Decca? 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

MEETS OSCAR PETERSON: 

That Old Feeling; Let’s Fall In Love; I’ll Never 
Be The Same; Blues In The Nicht; How Long Has 
This Been Going On; | Was Doing All Right (23 
min.) —What’s New; Moon Song; Just One Of 
Those Things; There’s No You; You Go To My 

Head; Sweet Lorraine (254 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1328.12inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


Louis is a man who can creat jazz 
with any kind of background, even when 
it is unsuitable, as it undoubtedly is 
here. It is no good Master Benjamin 
Green avering in his best pontificial 
manner in the liner notes that Peterson 
and Louis make a perfect musical part- 
nership—they do not. This is no 
reflection on Oscar and company; they 
play their type of jazz magnificently 
throughout, but it still isn’t the true 
backing for Louis—modern changes, 
however well played, are just not for 
him. 

But judged entirely as entertainment 
this is in parts a captivating record. 
Despite the occasional problem with 
intonation and the infrequency of the 
trumpet work, much of Louis’ singing 
and playing is relaxed, happy and, of 
course, full of fun. The best three 
tracks are I think “Sweet Lorraine” 
on which Louis plays some wonderful 
horn; “One Of Those Things” where 
he really sends himself; and “ Blues In 
The Night” on which he makes a won- 
derful mess of the lyrics and plays some 
lovely sad sounding trumpet. Other 
good numbers are “Go To My Head” 
which Louis sings with feeling; “ Moon 
Song” which swings along nicely and 
gently throughout; and “Doing All 
Right ” with its very simple but effective 
trumpet work. 

It is always good to hear anything 
from Louis, and so although this album 
may be faulted, nonetheless I wish it 
every success. a 


Louis Armstrong (tpt/vcl); Oscar Peterson (p); 
Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown (bs); Louis Bellson 
(d). 


STEVE BENBOW, SHIRLEY 
BLAND, etc. 


ROCKET ALONG: 

Eddie Thomas: Cosher Railey; Shirley Bland & 
Jimmy Macgregor: The Fireman’s Not For Me; 
Bob Roberts: Little Billee; Betty Dallas: The Con- 
rint’s Farewell; Perry Friedman: The Strangest 
Dream (12 min.)—Shirley Collins: Space Girl; 
Fred Dallas: Smithfield Market Fire; Steve Ben- 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
TONY STANDISH: 
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bow: Dark As A Dungeon; Isabel Sutherland: 
Wee Magic Stane; Cyril Tawney: Last Boat’s 
A’Leavin’ (13 min.) 
(HMV DLP 1204. I0inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


The term “folk singer’ seems to imply 
that'a given member of the folk has the 
ability to sing. At least, that’s what I 
thought. Apparently the people at Cecil 
Sharp House have different ideas, for of 
all the featured performers on_ this 
record only Steve Benbow, Shirley 
Bland, Cyril Tawney and Bob Roberts 
exhibit signs of the basic artistry one 
expects of any sort of entertainer. The 
rest belong down in the audience, with 
Boatfield and myself and all the other 
folk. As Israel Young observed in a 
recent “Record Research”—‘“. . . 
lessening of musical standards to bring 
more people in is essentially undemo- 
cratic as it gets people to be satisfied 
with less.” 

The songs themselves are another 
matter, and it is always good to see 
people attempting to tell their own 
stories, to make their own comments. 
Inevitably, many of these efforts are 
going to sound self-conscious and 
contrived — Fred Dallas’s ‘“ Smithfield 
Market”’ is an example, like Ewan 
MacColl’s *‘ Flowers of Manchester,” of 


KENNEDY BROWN: 
PETER TANNER: 


GERALD LASCELLES: 
SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


a composer’s inability to deal convinc- 
ingly with major disaster. On the other 
hand, “ Wee Magic Stane,” “ Last Boat” 
(hit parade material, this), ‘ Fireman’s 
Not For Me” and “Dungeon” are 
uite successful and give the feeling that 
the composers were the folk rather than 
trying honestly to be. ie 
TS. 


STEVE BENBOW 
ENGLISH FOLK SONG: 

The Ballad Of Little Muserave; A Boy’s Best 
Friend—Turpin Hero; Go Down, You Murderer, 
Go Down 
(Melodise EMP7-112. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Steve Benbow is possibly the most 
pleasing performer from the nouvelle 
vague of local folk singers. His is an 
honest style, full of humour and devoid 
of the theatrical affectations that defeat 
the aims of so many deliberate folk 
artists. 

The most impressive track is “Go 
Down,” a grim and good Ewan MacColl 
song about the Evans hanging (“ They 
sent Tim Evans to the drop, for a crime 
he didn’t do. . . .”). Also excellent is 
“ Little Musgrave,” a gay and gory old 
ballad. A nonsense song (“ Boy’s Best 


Graham Boatfield Kid Ory 
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Friend”) and a rather disjointed high- 
wayman ballad complete an entertaining 
set. 
The record is a reissue from Dobell’s 
“77” label, and was previously reviewed 
in July, 1959. 

TS. 


Steve Benbow (vcl/gtr); John R. T. Davies 
(gtr, tbn on “‘Turpin’’). Burnham, Bucks. 
31/10/57. 


CHUCK BERRY 
Too Pooped To Pon—tLet It Rock 


(London 45-HLM 9069. 45:s.p. 6s. 4d.) 


“Let It Rock” is typical of Chuck 
Berry’s better performances—the amount 
of swing generated is breath-taking, and 
the lyrics, for a change, are interesting 
(“In the heat of the day, down in 
Mobile. Alabama/Workin’ on the rail- 
road with a steel drivin’ hammer/Gotta 
get some money, buy brand new 
shoes. . . .”). The playing time is very 
short and the echo thunderous, but the 
essential qualities remain, and anyone 
who cannot feel and appreciate them 
does not, I am sure, understand the 
nature of American Negro music. For, 
although the collector of blues, work- 
songs, rhythm-and-blues, New Orleans 
and early mid-Western jazz may have 
some justification for feeling that 
modern jazz, although often excellent 
musically, is lacking in content, the 
modern fan who dislikes folk jazz and 
who finds Chuck Berry “vulgar” is 
thereby merely demonstrating his own 
ignorance and immaturity. The music of 
the Negro did not suddenly become of 
age with Ellington or Charlie Parker 
—it was whole, complete art in the form 
of the early work songs, spirituals, 
hollers and blues. And it is within this 
folk tradition that people like Chuck 
Berry continue—it is with them, not 
with Miles, that you will find the essen- 
tials defined by the very earliest folk 
performers. 

“Too Pooped” is a novelty number, 
and of little interest to anyone over the 
age of ten. 

TS. 


ACKER BILK 
THE MR. ACKER BILK OMNIBUS: 
C.R.E. March; Carry Me Back; Travelling Blues; 
Gladiolus Rac; Jumo In The Line; Blaze Away 
(194 min.)—El Abanico; Franklin Sreet Blues; 
Lousian-i-ay; Dardanel'a; Higher Ground; Under 
The Double Eagle (174 min.) 


- (Pye NjJL 22. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


To come to this record after a half- 
hour of Coltrane might be considered 
by some a descent into triviality. From 
the sublime to the gorblimey in fact. 
Not so me. I am quite happy to remain 
a member of the “I like Acker” club. 
The band is one of those generally 
regarded, by those who consider them- 
selves superior, as a trick outfit. The 
gimmicks, however, are to be found 
mainly in the publicity and in the 
clothes, rather than in the music. , 

I cannot claim to listen to Acker 
Bilk’s music regularly, but that is per- 
haps an advantage. It is obvious his 
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band has improved. Since the 1957 
session for Dobell’s “77” label, the 
group has become closer knit, has 
achieved a greater measure of flexibility, 
and tamed the coarse abandon of the 
trombone. It is now a driving little 
band, with a sturdy balanced beat, which 
plays well within the limitations of its 
chosen idiom. Bilk’s clarinet has a very 
individual sound, and he plays memor- 
ably on a few numbers which bring 
out a light and piercing sweetness. 

In this collection, the spiritual tune 
“ Higher Ground ” features this type of 
playing which (in Edgar Jackson’s hey- 
day) might once have been called 
filigree-like I sometimes think that 
the non-conformist “ revival *” (whenever 
it was) did more for jazz than the jazz 
revival. No doubt a number of latter- 
day saints are revolving in_ their 
sepulchres, thinking about the uses to 
which their music has been put and the 
royalties which might have accrued. On 
the first side, “Jump In The Line” is 
also pleasant, being based on a catchy 
calypso-type melody. The rest are not 
up to these, but they are good enough 
examples of the band’s style. The Bilk 
voice is a taste I have not acquired, 


-although “ Postman’s Lament” had its 


moments of gorilla-like charm. As a 
singer, Bilk has a thoroughly bad voice, 
but he’s in the good company of Wingy, 
Nat Gonella, Ken Colyer, and Turk 
Murphy. 

The fleeve writer waf fo intent upon 
the curlicuef of hif 18th Century profe 
that he ceafed to make hif notef coin- 
cide with the order of the trackf. Have 
a care, cully. 

G.B. 


Ken Sims (tpt); Johnny Mortimer (tbn); Acker 
Bilk (clt); Ernie Price (bs); R. James (bio); Ron 
McKay (d) 


LES BROWN 
LES BROWN & HIS BAND OF RENOWN: 
I’ve Got Mv Love To Keep Me Warm; S’Wonderful 
—Tico Tico; The Deevil, Devil, Divil 
(Fontana TFE 17041. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four well known performances by Les 
Brown’s competent band, which date 
back fifteen years or so. 

The first track is now a standard 
arrangement which has been featured 
by countless local palais-type bands. 
Much the same may be said of 
“°S Wonderful’. “Tico Tico” is dated 
now, while the last track is a poor 
number which is given some little dis- 
tinction by having Doris Day as the 
vocalist. Strictly for the a. 


SANDY BROWN/ACKER BILK/ 
TERRY LIGHTFOOT/ARCHIE 
SEMPLE 


CLARINET JAMBOREE: 

(a) Boodle-Am-Shake; (b) That Old Feeling; (c) 
A’Roving; (d) The Last Western; (e) Hiawatha 
Rag (181 min.)—(f) My Journey To The Sky; 
(g) Um In The Market For You; (h) Elephant 
Stomp; (b) Louise; (i) Slab’s Blues (184 min.) 
(Columbia 33 SX 1204. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Someone obviously had a good idea 
and, just as obviously, failed to make 
the best of it. What could have been 
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a revolutionary series ot sessions has 
produced no more than competent, 
agreeable jazz. The most exciting 
moments are supplied by Acker Bilk, 
both in solo and in association with 
Terry Lightfoot, whose rather wan 
playing contrasts nicely with Acker's 
more incisive style. “A ’Rovin’” is a 
folk melody prettily but strongly per- 
formed, while the duets achieve that 
singing, tingling sound so characteristic 
of two-clarinet jazz. It is these last 
tracks which contain the pointers for 
any future sessions, for there is no more 
exhilarating sound in jazz than. that 
made by two hot, stomping clarinets 
blowing out over a light 4/4 rhythm. 
Sandy and Acker would have been a 
natural combination. 

Sandy Brown and Archie Semple are 
surprisingly lachrymose at times. They 
lose points for dabbling in Tin Pan 
Alley romanticism, for sacrificing the 
sparse, astringent qualities of the blues 
in favour of the pop-ballad sophistica- 
tion so beloved of the mainstreamers: 
one needs the inner character as well as 
the surface manner of a Pee Wee Russell 
in order to make a valid jazz statement 
out of such gloomy material. Together 
in the opening choruses of “ Louise” 
(not the blues) they sound like nothing 
less than the Victor Sylvester reed 
section, although there are some excel- 
lent solos later on. Sandy’s “ Last 
Western ” contains no shooting but is a 
Guiffre-ish attempt at “ originality ”— 
pleasing, but a far cry from the fervid 
clarinet of those halcyon “ Nothing 
Blues” days. 

The closing track, “Slab’s Blues,” 
despite the efforts of the four clarinet- 
tists, fails to get off the ground. The 
rhythm is heavy and out-of-character, 
with the drummer doing an impression 
of a galloping horse behind Terry’s solo. 

The recording balance is, again, poor. 

TS. 


(a) Acker Bilk, Sandy Brown, Terry Lightfoot 
(clts); Fred Hunt (p); Jackie Dougan (d); Jack 
Fallon (bs). London, 8/10/59. 

(b) Sandy Brown, Archie Semple (cits); Hunt 
(p); Dougan (d); Fallon (bs). London, 9/10/59. 

(c) Bilk (clt); Ron McKay (d); Ernie Price 
(bs); Roy James (bjo). London, 13/10/59. 

(d) Brown (cit); Phil Seamen (d); Jack Fallon 
(bs). London, 9/10/59. 

(e) Bilk, Lightfoot (cits); Jimmy Garforth (d); 
Vic Barton (bs); Paddy Lightfoot (bjo). London, 
13/10/59. 

(f) Bilk, Lightfoot (clts); McKay (d); Price 
(bs); James (bio). London, 13/10/59. 

(g) Semple (cit); Hunt (n). London, 9/10/59. 

(h) Lightfoot (clt); Garforth (d); Barton (bs); 
Lightfoot (bjo). London, 13/10/59. 

(i) Bilk, Brown, Lightfoot, Semple (cits); 
Hunt (p); Dougan (d); Bramwell (g); Fallon 
(bs). London, 8/10/59. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
IN EUROPE: 
Wonderful Copenhagen; My One Bad Habit Is 
Falling In Love; Tangerine (20 min.)—The 
Wright Groove; Like Someone In Love; Watusi 
Drums (23 min.) 


(Fontana STFL 514. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is the stereo version of the record 
reviewed in our April, 1959 issue. 
Although this record has been praised 
in some quarters, I find much of it too 
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bland and unenthusiastic. ‘Copenhagen”, 
always a corny tune, does not become 
any better with the aimless treatment 
afforded it by Brubeck and Desmond. 
“Falling In Love” has a too-compli- 
cated solo from Brubeck and a slightly 
better one from Desmond, who is also 
the most lively figure on “Tangerine”. 
“Grove” features Wright and “Watusi”. 
although I abhor drum solos, has much 
to commend it. The best ballad is 
“Someone In Love,” which is played 
with feeling and taste. aie 


Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); 
Eugene Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). Copen- 
hagen, March, 1958. 


BOBBY BYRNE 
THE MILLER BOOK: 
In The Mood; Tuxedo Junction; Stardust; String 
Of Pearls; Moonlight Serenade; Little Brown Jug 
(194 min.)—Sunrise Serenade; Johnson Rag; 
Rhapsody In Blue; American Patrol; Adios; Alice 
Blue Gown (20 min.) 
(Top Rank 35/028. 12inLP. 35s.) 


More recreations from the Miller 
book, by a studio orchestra got together 
by Glenn’s old trombonist Bobby 
Byrne. It is all very well done, the 
Miller sound has been strictly adhered 
to, and it is played perfectly to copy. 
The standard of musicianship is un- 
doubtedly high, but if you have the 
originals, I see no reason for your 
wanting these. 


Jammy Abato (cit/alt); Peanuts Hucko (clit); 
Hank Freeman (alt); Tex Beneke, Al Klink 
(ten); Manny Thaler (bar); Mick McMickle, 
Bobby Hackett, Bernie Privin, Steve Lipkins 
(tpts); Bobby Byrne, Al  Mastren, Frank 
D’Annolfo, Harry Divito (tbn); Carmen Mastren 
(g); Trigger Alpert (bs); Lou Stein (p); Moe 
Purtill (d). 


BOBBY BYRNE 


BOBBY BYRNE & THE ALUMI ORCHESTRA/ 
JIMMY DORSEY SPECIALS: 
Amapola; Green Eves—So Rare; The Breeze And | 


(Top Rank JKP 2010. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
These performances will hold little 
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appeal for jazz fans, even though such 
well known names as Charlie Shavers, 
Johnny Mince, Milt Yaner, Pee Wee 
Irwin, Carmen Mastren and Cliff Lee- 
man are among the personnel. Bob 
Eberly sings the vocal on “ Breeze ” and 
duets with Dottie Evans on ‘“ Green 
Eyes ”’. 
P.T. 


RAY CHARLES 
presents DAVID NEWMAN/FATHEAD: 

Hard Times; Weird Beard; Willow Weep For Me; 
Bill For Bennie (20 min. )---Sweet Eyes; Fathead; 
Mean To Me; Tin Tin Deo (19 min.) 
(London LTZ-K 15178. 12inLP. 37s. 63d.) 


This is a great little band who have 
brought the art of blues playing right up 
to the minute. The rhythm is hard and 
very strong and the horns really 
blow. I love Newman’s alto playing, 
although he is equally forceful on tenor. 
Crawford’s baritone shows that he 
admires the Rollins school of modern 
saxophone playing, and his scores for 
this album stamp him as a musician of 
imagination. Charles is of course a 
great pianist and the drummer and 
bassist. who have been most expertly 
recorded, are more than adequate. 

In addition to the solo strength the 
main efficacy of this group is the bold- 
ness and verve of the ensemble playing 
--they sound as one and the balance 
obtained is remarkable. On “ Sweet 
Eyes” for example they come on like 
a little Basie band—and don't they 
swing! The two blues tracks are typical 
of what this band can do. They get 
working from the opening bars and 
both tunes build up to a jumping 
climax. The two standards “Willow” 
and “Mean To also impress 
tremendously. Ray’s piano opening to 
the former is as unusual as it is effec- 
tive, and the latter has some of New- 
man’s best work on alto. 

But there is not a dull track and 
personally I rate this much higher than 
any of the previous records this group 
have made. 


S.T. 
David Newman (alt/ten); Ray Charles (p); 
Bennie Crawford (bari); Marcus Belgrave (tpt); 
Edgar Willis (bs); Milton Turner (d) 


THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 

HAVE TARTAN, WILL TRAD: 
Bill Bailey Won’t You Please Come Home; Savoy 
Blues; The Soldier’s Dream; Mack The Knife; 
Just A Closer Walk With Thee; The World Is 
Waiting For The Sunrise (18 min.)—Tres Mout- 
arde; Hot Time In The, Old Town Tonicht; Yellow 
Dog Blues; Irish Black Bottom; Ice Cream; Royal 
Garden Blues (17 min.) 
(Pye NJL 23. I2inLP. 34s. 1$d.) 

The Clyde Valley Stompers are a 
good Dixieland band, and any moment 
I expected to hear Joe Rushton of 
Min Leibrook grunting away in the 
ensembles. The band sports a fine girl 
singer (female vocalist?) who performs 
with winning gusto, quite unlike Bessie 
Smith but similar to Mae Barnes, and 
in tune pretty well all the time. The 
group romps merrily behind her, as at 
all times, but after several playings hers 
was the personality that persisted. 

There’s littlke more to add—if you 
enjoy the music so well-played by Pee 
Wee Irwin—Kenny Davern, Marty 
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Marsala—Vince Cattolica then you'll 
certainly appreciate the Stompers. But 
I don’t think they have the blues-quality 
it takes to make it alongside Acker, 
Colyer, Barber and Wallis—and the 
tartan outfits inflicted upon them by 
some half-witted press agent (the same 
as thought up the album title?) can only 
make them the laughing stock of the 
serious jazz public. 
TS. 


NAT “KING” COLE 
Whatcha Gonna Do—Time And The River 
(Capitol 45CL 15111. 6s. 


Worthy of mention, as Side One is 
a piano solo by Nat Cole. Nat doesn’t 
get much chance these days to show off 
his-pianistic skill, but if he hadn’t been 
blessed with a honey-toned voice, he 
would have been one of the best in the 
jazz business. “Watcha,” his own 
composition, is a very catchy little blues, 
nicely played. Someone up in that 
tower tried to ruin the proceedings with 
some chanting voices, but the piano 
wins. Reverse for birds only. 


JOHN COLTRANE 
JOHN COLTRANE WITH THE RED GARLAND 
TRIO/SOULTRANE: 

Good Bait; | Want To Talk About You (23 min.) 
—You Say You Care; Theme For Ernie; Russian 
Lullaby (18 min.) 

(Esquire 32-089. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


If there is one phrase to sum up the 
essential character of John Coltrane's 
music, it is “magnificent unconcern ”. 
What appears to be his unvarying tone, 
coupled with the take-it-or-leave-it style 
of his presentation, makes him particu- 
larly difficult to take. It is no exag- 
geration to say that one must play a 
Coltrane track at least half a dozen 
times before it produces any effect at 
all. Sonny Rollins, who has basically a 
great stylistic resemblance, is much 
more forthcoming and by comparison 
appears a model of eloquence. 

Both musicians are helped by having 
rhythm sections which are not them- 
selves trying out too many new lines. 
For that reason, the absence of Philly 
Joe Jones or Max Roach is an advant- 
age. For the modern sax man old 
enough and bold enough to know his 
own mind, the Red Garland trio is ideal 
in support. What goes on behind is 
consistently satisfying, fundamentally 
interesting, but not obtrusive. The 
leading man can bare his soul or pry 
into the farthest confines of his melodic 
or harmonic material, without any fear 
of letdown or undue competition. Paul 
Chambers deserves the highest praise. 
Taylor cannot be faulted. Red Garland 
is a fascinating pianist, with his own 
settled stvle. He lacks the virtuosity 
and wonderful touch of Mance, whom 
he resembles in many particulars; it will 
be interesting to see how the two 
develop in a few years. 

This is not such an attractive collec- 
tion as the LP reviewed in the February 
issue (Esquire 32-091) which was made 
six months earlier with the same group, 
and contained two blues and some 
rather more attractive ballad material. 
The present collection opens well with 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


“Good Bait” but the second side seems 
a trifle ephemeral. aioe 


John Coltrane (ten); Red Garland (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Arthur Taylor (d). 7/2/58. 


MILES DAVIS 
KIND OF BLUE: 

(a) So What; (b) Freddie Freeloader; (c) Blue 
In Green (24 min.) —(a) All Blues; (a) Flamenco 
Sketches (20 min.) 

(Fontana TFL 5072. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


My advice is to rush out and buy this 
disc immediately. It is one of the best 
jazz discs I have heard so far this year. 
For that matter it is one of the best 
jazz discs of any year. It is also pos- 
sibly the best record to date by Miles 
Davis. 

The basic idea of the album _ is 
deceptively simple . . . “ Miles has pre- 
arranged things so that each soloist is 
thinking in terms of scales, short col- 
lections of consecutive notes which 
each have an emotional atmosphere,” 
explains Benny Green in his informative 
sleeve notes. 

It sounds crazy but out of it Miles 
has produced a_ collection that is 
remarkably effective and indescribably 
beautiful. For instance, in ‘“ Flamenco 
Sketches,” a 12-bar blues played in 6-8 
time, the musicians take off with some 
fascinating variations. 

Miles’ playing throughout the record 
has a curious hypnotic effect on me. It 
is, as usual, poignant. delicate and 
sensitive: at times it also borders on 
melancholia. 

Of the other soloists John Coltrane 
enhances his growing reputation; his 
violent solo on “ Freeloader” is one of 
his best on disc. Adderly is more 
subdued than usual but comes to life 
on “Freeloader” with some fluent 
improvisations. 

According to pianist Bill Evans: 
“Miles conceived these settings only 
hours before the recording date and 
arrived with sketches which indicated 
to the group what was to be played. 
Therefore you will hear something close 
to spontaneity in these performances. 
The group has never played these pieces 
before the recordings.” 

It’s my opinion that this disc con- 
firms the stature of Davis as_ the 
greatest soloist since Louis Armstrong. 
The disc is also a pointer to the way 
that jazz can-and-will-develop. 


(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Julian Adderley (alt); 
John Coltrane (ten); Bill Evans (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); James Cobb (d). 

(b) Wynton Kelly (0) replaces Evans. 

.(c) As for (a) except Adderley out. 

2nd March and 22nd April, 1959. 


MILES DAVIS 
BLUE HAZE: 
(a) VU Remember April; (b) Four; (b) Old 
Devil Moon; (c) Smooch (23 min.)—(b) Blue 
Haze; (d) When Lights Are Low; (d) Tune Up; 
(d) Miles Ahead (18 min.) 
(Esquire 32-088. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Just how much Davis has grown in 
stature is shown by comparing the new 
Fontana disc with these performances 
recorded six and seven years ago (all 
except “ Blue Haze,” “ Four” and “ Old 
Moon” are re-issues). 

Here, although he plays with original 


conception and a lyrical flow of ideas, 
Miles is less sure of himself. Indeed, 
he fluffs on several occasions! 

But that doesn’t mean to say there 
isn’t any good playing. I particularly 
like his haunting solo on “ Smooch” 
and his sensitive work in “ Blue Haze” 
(which, according to the sleeve note, was 
recorded in darkness to create a mood!). 

Also on the plus side is some fine, 
swinging piano playing by John Lewis. 


(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Davey Schildkraut (alt); 
Horace Silver (p); Percy Heath (bs); Kenny 
Clarke (d). 3rd April, 1954. 

(b) as for (a) except Schildkraut out. 10th 
March, 1954. 

(c) Miles Davis (tpt); Charlie Mingus (p); 
Percy Heath (bs); Max Roach (d). 19th May, 
1953. 

(d) as for (c) except John Lewis (p) replaces 
Mingus. 19th May, 1953. 


THE DELTA KINGS 
DOWN THE RIVER: 
Waiting For The Robert E. Lee; Beautiful Ohio; 
Ol’ Man River; Darkness On The Delta; Drifting 
And Dreaming (18 min.)—Swanee River; Down 
By The Riverside; Lazy River; Over The Waves; 
Farewell Blues (18 min.) 
(London LTZ-R 15180. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


A New Orleans pick-up group, got 
together for this recording, and who 
play a very white, stylised type of 
Dixieland. The rhythm is not too bad 
and on one or two tracks, “ Darkness,” 
“Lazy River,” they achieve a lumbering 
kind of swing. But the tempos are 
terribly unsteady and none of the 
soloists has anything very original to 
offer. Best of the bunch is trombonist 
Bill Crais, who turns in a fair solo and 
knows his part in the general scheme of 
things. The band were assembled by 
banjoist Russ Wait, who is obviously 
fond of the sound of his own instrument. 


S.T. 
Armin Kay (tpt); Bill Crais (tbn); Bill Bour- 
geois (clit); Jerry Asbell (p); Russ Wait (bjo); 
Len Manno (tuba); Bill Smiley (d). New Orleans, 
13/10/58. 


WILBUR DE PARIS 
PLAYS SOMETHING OLD, NEW, GAY, BLUE: 
(a) Panama; (c) Beale Street Blues; (a) Madeira; 
(c) Bouquets (16 min.)—(a) Banjolie; (a) 
Muskrat Ramble; (b) Colonel Bogey; (a2) High 
Society (17 min.) 
(London LTZ-K 1575. 1I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


It was Alf Lumby, resident expert at 
Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop, who recently 
observed that “the trouble in the States 
today is that jazz is being recorded for 
the public or popular taste rather than 
the informed jazz fan.” The discussion 
was, in fact, about the Norman Granz 
labels but the remark applies equally to 
Atlantic, although their issues are gene- 
rally more enlightened and constructive 
than Granz’. The De Paris band is a 
prime example. For, surely, if these 
men were to play as they pleased the 
resulting music would be free-blowing, 
high quality jazz as on the early Blue 
Notes rather than banjo-ridden, gim- 
micky Dixieland? For that’s what this 
is, and it’s a terrible waste. With the 
exception of Omer Simeon none of 
these men were raised to play New Or- 
leans jazz, New or Old, and it shows. 
In the ensembles both Sydney’s and 
Wilbur’s phrasing is often extremely 
corny and the overall sound is closer to 
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Red Nichols than it is to the Red Hot 
Peppers. For ensemble playing, any 
number of local groups could carve 
them to pieces. 

On the other hand, there’s not a 
trumpeter blowing who carve 
Sydney de Paris. He and Omer Simeon 
are the important but usually smothered 
voices in the band. To the end Omer 
retained his considerable talents as an 
ensemble player. Always warm, and 
with a touch of melancholy in these 
later days, he constantly reassured. 
Sydney, who punches out his solos with 
all the finesse and artistry of a Tuxco 
silversmith, is sometimes reminiscent of 
Joe Smith—not so natural a_ swinger, 
but a man for the blues, with plenty, 
plenty soul. Perhaps the talents of these 
two do make the LP’s worthwhile, but 
Omer’s rightful place was with Ory; the 
others could probably make an excellent 
mainstream LP for Stanley Dance—and 
little else. Were they to remain true 
to their background they certainly 
wouldn’t work as regularly as they now 
do. Which fact, in reality, nullifies all 
my criticisms. 


(a) Sydney De Paris (cnt); Omer Simeon (cit); 
Wilbur De Paris (tbn); Wilburt Kirk (d/hca); 
Hayes Alvis (bs); Sonny White (p); Lee Blair 
(bjo). New York, 1959. 

(b) Doc Cheatham (tpt) added. John Smith 
replaces Blair. 

(c) as (a), Doc Cheatham added. 


BO DIDDLEY 
Say Man, Back Again—She’s Alright 
(London 45-HLM 9035. 45s.p. 6s. 4d.) 


More and even better Bo Diddley, the 
Slim Gaillard of rock’n’roll. The second 
in the highly successful “Say Man” 
series is extremely funny, again in the 
up-dated Black Crows style, over a 
thumping beat. Sample: 

“Them there’s fightin’ words.” 

“Yeh? ” 

Yeh.” 

“You meet me after dark tomorrow 
night in the alley.” 

“T'll be there.” 

“You goin’ to be there by yo’self?” 

“That’s right, I'll be there all by 
myself.” 

“T know it! ’Cause I ain’t comin’.” 

The reverse is a burlesque of Ray 
Charles’ hysterical vocal style and if it 
proves anything it is that Bo is a far 
better man for tearing a passion to 
tatters. It would be interesting, some- 
day, to hear him in the role of a straight 
blues singer. 


BILLY ECKSTINE with 
COUNT BASIE 
BASIE/ECKSTEINE INCORPORATED: 
Stormy Monday Blues; Lonesome Lover Blues; 
Blues, The Mother Of Sin; Jelly lelly Blues; Don’t 
Cry Baby; Trav’lin All Alone (21 min. )—Little 
Mama; | Want A Little Girl; Drifting; Song Of 
The Wanderer; Piano Man (20 min.) 
(Columbia SCX 3290. 12inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


This record is going to surprise those 
people who have forgotten that Eckstine 
was a good jazz singer and instrument- 
alist long before he took to the 
smoother, commercial waters of  bal- 
ladry. He has a magnificent voice, fine 
diction and a very easy delivery—he also 
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has that latent 
singing demands. 

Six of these tunes are his own com- 
positions, and that they happen to be 
the six best tracks on the record should 
prove something or other. “Stormy 
Monday” he wrote when singing with 
the great Earl Hines band and it is a 
fine tune—the Basie band have a fine 
free sound here. ‘“ Lonesome Lover” 
is a rocker, with Mr. B. almost shouting 
the blues. “ Blues, Mother Of Sin” has 
exceptional lyrics and is my favourite 
tune of them all. “Jelly, Jelly” has 
become fairly well known—this version 
with some lovely piano from Basie is 
taken at very slow tempo. “Little 
Mama,” sung with some fervour, is 
another tune with good lyrics, and also 
shows off the band exceptionally well. 
Lastly the strange “ Piano Man”. This 
is a slow, slow blues which has nothing 
to do with the tune of the name that 
Hines wrote, and which was later 
pinched by Krupa and renamed “ Drum- 
mer Man”. It has a haunting refrain, 
most expertly handled by Eckstine. 

Of the other tracks, the non-Eckstine 
tunes, the best is ‘‘ Don’t Cry ”. Eckstine 
sings this beautifully and the band are 
at their most relaxed. 

It is a good thing that a number of 
so-called jazz singers don’t have Mr. B. 
as a competitor every day, for his great 
skill as a performer and the _ basic 
presentation here make a lot of them 
look quite silly. ~ 


power which jazz 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
ELLA & THE DUKE (No. 2): 
Just A-Sittin’ And A-Rockin’; Solitude—Rocks In 
My Bed; Cotton Tail 
(HMV 7EG 8548. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Four excellent tracks from the recent 
Ella Fitzgerald LP. Ella’s version of 
“Just A-Sittin’” is worth the price of 
the record alone, and she receives fine 
support from Ben Webster and Stuff 
Smith. The lovely “Solitude” is also 
good material for Ella, with Barney 
Kessel providing the sensitive guitar 
accompaniment. 

“ Rocks In My Bed,” which the Duke 
wrote for his 1941 review “Jump For 
Joy,” is just the blues and Ella gives 
the sophisticated lyrics perfect treat- 
ment. The last track is treated instru- 
mentally, with Ella scatting; Webster 
contributes a typical solo, and Stuff and 
Barney are also well featured. 


Ella Fitzgerald (vo); Ben Webster (ten); Stuff 
Smith (vin); Paul Smith (n); Barney Kessel (g); 
Joe Mondragon (bs); Alvin Stoller (d). Los 
Angeles, September 1956. 


TOMMY FLANAGAN 
.. . IT’S MAGIC: 

Two Tom; It’s Mavic; My One And Only Love; 
They Didn’t Believe Me (18} min. )—Soul Station; 
Club Car; Upper Berth (21} min.) 

(Pye NPL 28009. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


It was a mistake to devote two-thirds 
of the first side to a dreary, slow- 
moving ballad set, in which Flanagan, 
Redd, and Fuller each have a_ full 
length solo title to their names. If one 
disregards this rather abortive attempt 
to spin out the playing time of an LP, 
the remaining tunes, with their group 
contributions, are interesting. This is 


boppish music from a basically Detroit 
band, led by pianist Tommy Flanagan. 
He has a stabbing single note style, 
somewhat reminiscent of the Horace 
Silver approach, with faster passages in 
the Powell tradition. Sonny Redd is an 
obvious Parker disciple, still immature 
but with plenty to say. Curtis Fuller, 
although a comparative youngster, is 
remarkably well versed in jazz lore, and 
like the faa, seems to have come 
under a good deal of Miles Davis and 
J.J. Johnson influence. Both Tucker and 
Hayes contribute materially to the 
session. 

There is, as one would expect, a good 
deal of unison work in the opening and 
closing choruses of each piece, making 
a sort of musical sandwich for the 
soloists. I would have preferred less of 
this unison, but the whole thing swings 
along lightly and pleasantly. For my- 
self, I think there is much to be said for 
these Detroit men, but they should 
choose their material more carefully. 
“Club Car” is the pick of the — 


Tammy Flanagan (p) leading Sonny Redd (ale); 
Curtis Fuller (tbn); George Tucker (bs); Louis 
Hayes (d). 


PETE FOUNTAIN 
New Orleans—A Closer Walk 
(Coral 45-Q 72389. 6s. 74d.) 


Here is yet another jazz single that 
has arrived in the hit parade—jazz 
clarinettists please notice! Both sides 
are played fairly straight, and Fount- 
ain’s big tone has been expertly caught 
by the recording engineers. I preferred 
this clarinettist before he left New 
Orleans to play with Lawrence Walk. 
In the old days he sounded just like 
the great Fazola, now he plays more in 
the Goodman tradition—the change is 
not for the better. A nice record 
nevertheless. 

S.T. 


Pete Fountain (cit); Merle Koch (p); Nick 
Fatool (d); Morty Cobb (bs). New Orleans, 1959. 


BUD FREEMAN 
THE JAZZ SCENE: 
Newport News; At Sundown—Exactly Like You; 
Let’s Do It 
(Parlophone GEP 8783. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


The teaming of Ruby Braff with 
veteran tenor player Bud Freeman was 
a particularly happy one. as these four 
1955 tracks reveal very clearly. 

The first title, presumably written by 
Bud Freeman for a Newport Jazz 
Festival appearance, is a p'easant riff 
number plaved in+a relaxed style, with 
neat piano from Ken Kersey and some 
sensitive trumpet and tenor. The 
remaining tracks are more or less jam 
session performances. On all of them 
Bud and Ruby demonstrate how well 
suited they are to one another musically 
while Kersey’s lively piano and a solid 
rhythm section keep a_ relaxed beat 
throughout. 


Bud Freeman (ten); Ruby Braff (tpt); Ken 
Kersey (p); Al Hall (bs); George Wettling (d). 
July, 1955. 


JESSE FULLER 


THE LONE CAT/WORKING ON THE RAIL- 
ROAD: 
Railroad Blues; San Francisco Bay Blues; Hangin’ 
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Round A Skin Game—Railroad Work Song; Track 
Lining Song; John Henry . 
(Topic 10 T 59. IO0inLP. 28s. 2d.) 


Contrary, it seems, to general critical 
opinion, I find Jesse Fuller’s Good Time 
Jazz (Vogue) LP disappointing. It lacks 
depth and the icy, hygienic recording 
somehow prevents the man from becom- 
ing real. This record, originally issued 
in the U.S. on the World Song label, has 
less hi-fi but far more warmth and 
humanity. 

“John Henry” is the track that first 
convinced me of Jesse Fuller’s worth. 
The guitar, played “bottleneck” style, 
makes a singing, surging sound, with 
the curving glissandi flying off in all 
directions; combined with the knobby, 
cracked voice it creates a thoroughly 
unique and moving version of this, the 
folk singer's “Saints”. The remaining 
tracks, all excellent, vary from the gay 
but rhythmically stilted “San Francisco 
Bay” to a superior “Track Lining 
Song” accompanied only by fotdella. 
(I once heard a New Orleans jazz 
musician sing similar lyrics to this 
melody—“ Down by water/Jack 
Carey’s daughter/Selling pork chops/For 
a quarter”.) “Skin Game” is a socio- 
logically interesting blues, and “ Rail- 
road Blues” and “Work Song” are 
easy-paced performances, the former 
with some fine “ walking” guitar and 
one of Jesse’s best recorded harp solos. 

There is an_ obvious re'ationship 
between the music of Fuller and that of 
the jug and skiffle groups of the Mem- 
phis area. This is especially noticeable 
in the harmonica and kazoo phrasing 
and the cocky, minstrelish singing. 
Which is fine. However, Jesse’s best 
work remains that in which he comes 
closer to the manner of the deep South 
blues and gospel men, as on “John 
Henry” here and the two guitar solos 
on his Cavalier long-player. 

TS. 


Jesse Fuller (gtr, hea, kazoo, focdella, vel). 


TERRY GIBBS//LARRY BUNKER/ 

VICTOR FELDMAN 
VIBES TO THE POWER OF THREE: 
The Dipsy Doodle; Where Or When; I’m Getting 
Sentimental Over You; Hollywood Blues; Tanger- 
ine (19 min. )—lust Friends; Softly As A Morning 
Sunrise; Memories Of You; Broadway; Allen’s 

Alley (204 min.) 
(Top Rank 30/007. 12inLP. 30s.) 


The vibes and associated instruments 
have a great fascination for intelligent 
musicians, ranging from Lionel Hamp- 
ton and Red Norvo to the younger 
Eddie Costa and our own Tubby 
Hayes. I suspect it is something of a 
challenge, as it appears only too fatally 
easy to produce something tinkling and 
completely effete. This record, which 
features three of the kind, does not at 
first appear very interesting. It is in 
fact a very pleasant collection, for three 
reasons. 

The three-man front line is backed by 
one of those really excellent West Coast 
rhythm teams—good easy swing, no 
flamboyant stuff, limited to a position 
of support. Along with them, there is 
the probing, delicate piano of Lou Levy, 
which provides a perfect foil for the 
three leading men. and with its essential 
coolness sets off any suspicion of 
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sentimentality. 

Ten tracks of vibes alone might have 
been a little too much for the jazz- 
minded stomach to stand. We escape 
this because Terry Gibbs performs on 
marimba as well, and both Feldman and 
Bunker move to xylophone at times. 
“ Hollywood Blues” is one of the more 
interesting tracks, and this features the 
less usual instruments, while the final 
“ Allen’s Alley” tries every possible 
combination of tonal and_ technical 
variety. 

The final saving grace lies between the 
excellence of the three men concerned, 
of whom Terry Gibbs is perhaps the 
most swinging, and the choice of tunes 
which brings out the best from this 
somewhat unlikely combination. 

Terry Gibbs (vbs/marimba); Larry Bunker 
(vbs/xylo); Vic Feldman (vbs/xylo); Lou Levy 
(p); Max Bennett (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


BENNY GOLSON 
AND THE PHILADELPHIANS: 

You’re Not The Kind; Blues On My Mind; 
Stablemates (174 min.)—Thursday’s Theme; 
Afternoon in Paris; Calgary (18 min.) 
“(London SAH-K 6061. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Philadelphia has seldom featured in 
the world of jazz in the way that 
Chicago, K.C., and others have. It 
happens to have been the birth place of 
tenorman Benny Golson, who gained his 
first experience playing in blues bands 
in the area. He is best known for his 
two-year spell with Dizzy Gillespie's big 
band, in which he contributed several 
excellent arrangements and developed 
into a fine soloist. It was Tadd Dameron 
who first encouraged him to develop his 
talent as an arranger. Voted fifth in 
“ Down Beat’s ” composer poll and sixth 
in the order of precedent among tenors, 
Benny has made tremendous strides in 
the last two years, and is fast developing 
into one of the more important voices 
on his instrument. ee 

“Kind” is a fast piece, by Gigi 
Gryce, featuring Golson and Lee Mor- 
gan in typical free flowing solos, but 
both try to play far too many notes in 
every bar. Then they settle down for 
the delightful “ Blues On My Mind,” a 
Golson original in which the theme is 
treated with respect by everyone. There 
is an especially good solo by pianist Ray 
Bryant, whose work impressed me so 
much at Newport last year. Golson’s 
horn comes in low and mellow, whips 
up a small frenzy, and hands over to 
Lee for some of that sparkling trumpet 
that has made him so much in demand 
by Gillespie, Art Blakey, and others. 
“Stablemates,” which is Golson’s best 
known piece, opens with some odd and 
rather disconnected banging by Philly 
Joe Jones. After that it conforms to 
the pattern of ensemble opening, and 
Morgan’s muted solo is studded with 
Dizzy’s influence. One of Benny’s best 
solos from the session is in slow 
lyrical vein on “ Thursday’s Theme,” 
which left me wondering what they did 
the remainder of the week. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory work is on the 
rather precious “Afternoon In Paris” 
but “ Calgary” makes a rousing finisher 
to an exciting session. The interest never 
flags, the rhythm section inserts itself 


meticulously and precisely throughout, 
and the superbly relaxed atmosphere 
generated by the three soloists, notably 
Bryant, is something to talk about. 
Benny Golson (ten); Lee Morgan (tpt); Ray 
_ (p); Percy Heath (bs); Philly Joe Jones 


BENNY GOODMAN 


PERFORMANCE RECORDINGS, 1937-1938, 

Vol. 1: 

(a) Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; (b) Dear Old 
Southland; (a) When Buddha Smiles; (f) Diga 
Diga Doo; (e) Whispers In The Dark; (b) Mad- 
house (17 min.)—(c) Three Little Words; (e) 
1 Surrender Dear; (b) Chica70; (f) Tea For Two; 
(a) Can’t We Be Friends; (d) | Know That You 

Know (15 min.) 


(MGM C 805. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


ALL THE CATS JOIN IN FOR A GOODMAN 
PARTY: 


-(a) AU The Cats Join In; (b) Grand Slam; (c) 
Fascinating Rhythm; (d) if 1 Had You; (e) 
Clarinade; (f) Only Another Boy And Girl; (g) 
The Earl; (h) § Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love (23 min.)—(1) Oomph Fah Fah; (i) Swing 
Angel; (k) Rose Room; (1!) Man Here Piays Fine 
Piano; (m) Body And Soul; (n) A String Of 


Pearls; (0) Ev’ry Time We Say Goodbye; (p) 


Rattle And Roil (26 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5057. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


In view of the recent craze for re- 
creation from the swing era, and of the 
music of Benny Goodman in particular, 
it is refreshing to hear some of the 
original recordings. This is especially so 
in the case of the first album, which 
contains a number of arrangements 
which have never before been released. 
Presumably taken from radio broad- 
casts or one night stands—conceris were 
few and far between in those days— 
these recordings reveal once again the 
precision and high quality of musician- 
ship of the orchestra. The band had in 
those days a spark and drive which 
Goodman himself has failed to recapture 
in his more recent records, and which 
is missing even in the selections in the 
second album. Both Fletcher and Horace 
Henderson’ contribute arrangements, 
Fletcher's arrangement of When 
Buddha Smiles” being pretty well 
known. But “Three Little Words” is 
the first time on record, and very excit- 
ing it is too with its wonderful ensemble 
playing and brief solos from Benny and 
Babe Russin. ‘“Can’t We Be Friends” 
is another new one and though on the 
sweet side, it allows for some good solo 
work from McEachern and Vido Musso. 
Vido is also heard to advantage on the 
Jimmy Mundy-Goodman version of 
“Swing Low Sweet‘Chariot”. Horace 
Henderson arranged “ Dear Old South- 
land” and “Chicago,” both exciting 
performances, and the album concludes 
with an up-tempo and fresh performance 
of “I Know That You Know”. The 
Trio and Quartet selections are as taste- 
fully performed as one would expect, 
with Teddy Wilson’s piano a delight, as 
ever. All four selections are heard here 
for the first time. The only criticisms 
that I have is the short playing time of 
both sides. 

The tracks included on the second 
album will be more familiar, as most 
have been issued over here and all date 
from the middle ‘forties. On the whole 
this was a dull period in Benny’s career 
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and the interest in these performances 
lies mainly in individual solo work, 
Best titles are ‘““ Rose Room,” which was 
one of the first tracks Charlie Christian 
ever recorded with Goodman; an un- 
issued master of “If I Had You” with 
a different piano solo by Mel Powell: 
and “Fascinating Rhythm” with Johnny 
Best’s excellent trumpet. Also of interest 
is Goodman’s solo work on “ Body and 
Soul” and Joe Bushkin’s piano on the 
aptly titled “Man Here Plays Fine 
Piano Incidentally, “Grand Slam ”’ is, 
of course, the alternate title for “ Boy 
Meets Goy”’. The presence of Christian 
and some good boogie piano from 
Johnny Guarnieri combine to make this 
another good track. 
P.T. 


‘Performance Recordings’’: 

(a) Goodman (clt); Shertzer, Koenig, Rollini, 
Musso (saxes); James, Elman, Griffin (tpts); 
McEachern, Ballard (tmbs); Stacy (p); Krupa (d); 
H. Goodman (bs); Reuss (g). 

(b) as for (a) except that Russin replaces 
Rollini. 

(c) as for (b) except that Brown replaces 
McEachern. 

(d) as for (c) except that Tough replaces 
Krupa and Hampton added on vibes. 

(e) Goodman (cit); Wilson (p); Krupa (d). 

(f) as for (e) with Hampton added. Late 1930's 
“All The Cats Join In’’: 

(a) Bernie Privin, Brody Schroff, John Best, 
Nate Kazebier (tpts); Lou McGarity, Eddie Ben- 
son, Dick LeFave (tmbs); Goodman, Bill Shine, 
Gerald Sanfino, Stan Getz, Gish Gilbertson, Danny 
Bank (saxes); Mel Powell (p); Mike Bryan (g); 
Barney Spieler (bs); Ralph Collier (d); Johnny 
White (vi); Liza Morrow (vo). Hollywood, Feb. 
6, 1946. 

(b) Goodman (cit); Lionel Hampton (vi); 
Johnny Guarnieri (p); Charlie Christian (g); Nick 
Fatool (d). Hollywood, April 16, 1940. 

(c) Best, Tony Fasco, Conrad Gozzo, Louis 
Mucci (tpts); Kai Winding, Chauncey Welsch, Le 
Fave (tmbs); Goodman, Shine, Sanfino, Getz, 
Emmet Carl, Bank (saxes); Charlie Queener (p); 
Bryan (g); Spieler (bs); Morey Feld (d). New 
York, November 11, 1945. 

(d) McGarity (tbn); Goodman (cit); Powell 
(p); Tom Morgan (g); Sid Weiss (bs); Collier 
(d). New York, October 28, 1941. 

(e) Al Cuozo, Vince Badale, Faso, Stan Fishel- 
son (tpts); Trummy Young, Sy Shaeffer, Bill 
Pritchard (tbns); Goodman, Shine, Aaron Sachs, 
Stan Kosow, Al Epstein, Bank (saxes); Queener 
(p); Bryan (2); Clyde Lombardi (bs); Feld (d). 
New York, March 17, 1945. 

(f) Goodman (cit); Red Norvo (vi); Teddy 
Wilson (p); Weiss (bs); Feld (d); June Harvey 
(vo). New York, December 21, 1944. 

(g) Billy Butterfield, Cootie Williams, Jimmy 
Maxwell, Al Davis (tpts); McGarity, Cutty Cut- 
shall (tbns); Goodman, Skippy Martin, Clint 
Neagley, Vido Musso, George Bers, Chuck Gentry 
(saxes); Powell (p); Morgan (g); Morty Stuhl- 
maker (bs). New York, September 25, 1941. 
(Note: Recorded without drums as Union refused 
permit for Jo Jones). 

(h) Goodman (cit); Williams (tpt); Georgie 
Auld (ten); Kenny Kersey (p); Christian (g); 
Bernstein (bs); Mary Jaeger (d). New York, 
December 19, 1940. 

(1) Goodman (cit); Norvo (vi); Wilson (p); 
Bryan (g); Slam Stewart (bs); Feld (d). New 
York, February 4, 1945. 

(j) Privin, Schroff, Best, Mannie Klein (tpts); 
McGarity, Le Fave, Hoyt, Bohannon (tmbs); 
Goodman, Shine, Sanfino, Getz, Gilbertson, Bank 
(saxes); Powell (p); Bryan (g); Spieler (bs); 
Collier (d). Hollywood, January 30, 1946. 

(k) Goodman (cit); Hampton (vi); Fletcher 
Henderson (p); Christian (g); Bernstein (bs); 
Nick Fatool (d). New York, February 4, 1945. 

(1) Best, Kazebier, Dick Maine, Dale Pierce 
(tpts); Cutshall, Leon Cox (tbns); Goodman, 
Shine, Larry Molinelli, Cliff Strickland, John Sims, 
John Rotella (saxes); Addison Collins (fr-h); Joe 
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Bushkin (p); Barney Kessel (g); Harry Babasin 
(bs); Louis Bellson (d); Eve Youns (vo). Holly- 
wood, October 22. 1946. 

(m) Goodman (cit); Wilson (p); Feld (d). 
New York, February 4, 1945. 

(n) Privin, Maxwell, Davis (tpts); McGarity, 
Cutshall (tbns); Goodman, Neagley, Sol Kane, 
Musso, Berg, Art Ralston (saxes); Powell (p); 
Morgan (2); Weiss (bs); Collier (d). New York, 
February 5, 1942. 

(0) Goodman (cit); Norvo (vi); Wilson (p); 
Weiss (bs); Feld (d); Peggy Mann (vo). New 
York, November 11, 1944. 

(p) Butterfield, Gozzo, Privin (tots); Winding, 
Welsch, Le Fave (tbns); Goodman, Shine, Sanfio, 
Getz, Peanuts Hucko, Bank (saxes); Powell (p); 
Bryan (2); Soieler (bs); Buddy Rich (d). New 
York, December 19, 1945. 


TED HEATH 
BEAULIEU JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
The Wailing Boat; Bags’ Groove; Doodlin’; Exactly 
Like You; Baby Blue; Perdido (20 min.)— 
Woodyn’ You; ’Round About Midnight; Beaulieu 
Festival Suite—Hunting Scene—vVintage Veterans 
—tThe Abbev; Beaulieu Manor (23 min.) 


(Decca LK 4331. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

Ted Heath seems to be aiming rather 
more of his material towards the jazz 
public these days—his recently issued 
collection of blues and now this LP of 
modern jazz numbers, including Kenny 
Graham’s suite written for last year’s 
Beaulieu Jazz Festival. Taking last 
things first, I find Grahame’s four pieces 
all attractive and, as one would expect, 
abounding in humour. “Veterans” 
features some smooth, fluent clarinet 
playing by Henrv McKenzie and the 
whole orchestra play this track with a 
swinging efficiency unusual in this show 
band. Another well played portion is 
the slow folk-like “Abbey” which shows 
the smooth effectiveness of the brass 
section. 

Ken Moule’s arrangement of “ Bags’’ 
is very colourful and the kind of thing 
this band do especially well. “ Doodlin’ ” 
has some good trombone from Keith 
Christie and “Exactly Like You” is a 
swinger that shows off Bob Efford on 
tenor and is probably the best track on 
the record. 

The stereo version is superbly recorded 
and whilst some of the arrangements are 
rather on the fussy side, the musician- 
ship throughout is of a very high 
standard. 

S.T. 


Bobby Pratt, Bert Ezard, Duncan Campbell, 
Eddie Blair (tots); Don Lusher, Wally Smith, 
Jimmy Coombes, Keith Christie (tbns); Les Gil- 
bert (alt); Ronnie Chamberlain (alt/sop); Henry 
Mackenzie (cit/ten); Bob Efford (ten); Ken 
Kiddier (bar): Stan Tracy (p/vbs); Ike Isaacs 
(g); Johnny Hawkesworth (bs); Ronnie Verrell 
(d). London, 1959. 


JOHNNY HODGES 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
(a) Jeep’s Blues; (b) Rent Party Blues—(c) 
Dream Blues; (d) Krum Elbow Blues 


(Fontana TFE 17233. EP. 12s. 3d.) 
THE PRETTIEST GERSHWIN: 
Nice Work If You Can Get It; Summertime—Oh 
Lady Be Good; The Man | Love 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8549. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


The Fontana tracks are some of the 
best from Johnny’s broad and searching 
The band is Ellington's, the 


repertoire. 


period 1938/39. This is a typical small- 
band showing, with everyone at their 
best, and that means quite a lot. They 
were recorded by American Vocalion, 
and the fact that this EP is marked 
No. | suggests that Fontana may intend 
to release further pieces from this series. 

It is not difficult to find comparisons 
between Johnny in those days and in his 
up-to-date setting. He has changed 
much less than most jazzmen, either 
tonally or stylistically. It is a pity that 
the second release by this great artist 
should be one of those sessions with 
strings, from which it is hard to judge 
the true capabilities of an artist. Hodges 
sounds warm and mellow, perhaps even 
a little lush, on these tracks. They were 
recorded in Germany, under the baton 
of Wolfram Rohrig, and do not contri- 
bute materially to the soloist’s well- 
established reputation. 

GL. 


TFE 17233:—(a) Johnny Hodges (alt); Cootie 
Williams (tpt); Lawrence Brown (tbn); Otto 
Hardwick (alt); Harry Carney (bar): Duke 
Ellington (p); Freddy Guy (bj); Billy Taylor 
(bs); Sonny Greer (d). 28th March, 1938. 

(b) as (a) but without Hardwick (alt). 21st 
March, 1939. 

(c) as (b). Ist September, 1939. 

(d) as (b). 24th Aucust, 1938. 


CHUBBY JACKSON 

CHUBBY MAKES BIG BAND MUSIC: 

Loch Lamond; Alexander’s Ragtime Band—When 
The Saints; It’s D’Lovely 


(Top Rank JKP 2023. EP. 12s. 3}d.) 


I must confess that I have never cared 
for the work of Chubby Jackson, and 
this EP does nothing to change my 
opinion. 

Culled from the Everest label these 
1958 recordings feature a rather preten- 
tious style of modern swing music along 
the lines of the Herman Herd. The first 
track is a tribute to drummer Don 
Lamond and inevitably features another 
of these long and meaningless drum 
solos. The Irving Berlin standard 
features Al Cohn and Bob Brookmeyer, 
but neither has much chance in this 
over - orchestrated arrangement by 
Manny Albam played in quasi-boogie 


style. 
The “Saints” are never allowed to 
rest long in peace, but it must be 


admitted that this Albam arrangement is 
ingenious and probably the best track. 
Irving Markowitz plays some _ nice 
muted trumpet with Danny Banks’ bari- 
tone backing him, while Ernie Royal 
plays the high register stuff. The Cole 
Porter tune was arranged by Nat Pierce, 
but the band doesn’t sound very relaxed 
here and the rhythm is weak—Al Cohn, 
Sam Most and Bobby Brookmeyer are 
the soloists. 


MILT JACKSON 


BAGS AND FLUTES: 

{a) Bags’ New Groove; (b) Sandy; (b) Midget 

Rod; (b) I’m Afraid The Masouerade Is Over 

(19 min.)—(b) Ghana; (b) Sweet And Lovely; 

(a) Connie’s Blues (20 min.) 

(London LTZ-K 15177. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
For my money Milt Jackson is the 

greatest vibra-harpist in jazz. He is a 


superb technician, he plays imaginative 
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solos full of rhythmic designs and a 
wonderful feeling of relaxation. . 

But you can get too much of a good 
thing and towards the end of the second 
side I began to get a distinct feeling of 
boredom. 

This disc—a collection of ballads and 
blues—would have been vastly improved 
if there had been one or two more solo 
voices. It’s not enough to have all this 
vibraphone playing relieved only by an 
occasional flute, piano or guitar solo. 

The latter are mostly undistinguished 
though Wess plays prettily. Jackson is 
fine, of course. It’s just indigestible, 
that’s all. 

K.B. 


Bobby Jaspar (f); 
Percy 


(a) Milt Jackson (vib); 
Tommy Flanagan (p); Kenny Burrell (2); 
Heath (bs); Art Taylor (d). 

(b) as for (a) excent Frank Wess (f) replaces 
Jaspar and Hank Jones (p) replaces Flanagan. 


STAN KENTON 
PORTRAITS IN STRINGS: 
Salute; Monotony; Elesy For Alto; Theme For 
Sunday; Ballade For Drums (19 min.)—Minor 
Riff; The End Of The World; Opus In Chart- 
reuse; Painted Rhythm; A Rose For David 
(17 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1276. 12in Stereo LP. 32s. 2d.) 


First let me say that the recorded 
sound on this disc is outstanding. But 
musically there’s nothing on it to 
interest jazz collectors. 

The sleeve should warn anyone 
off... “a dynamic stereo mood concert 
that features a score of strings at left, 
trombone choir at right plus top solo 
instruments heard at centre.” (I don’t 
know who the soloists are and I don’t 
really care). 

The whole thing is what may be 
loosely described as a “symphonic 
treatment ” (by Pete Rugolo) of popular 
material. Quite pleasant as background 
music but I think even the most avid 
Kenton fan will be a bit shaken by 
this one. 

K.B. 


Complete personnel and recording date not 
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GEORGE LEWIS 
Chinatown, My Chinatown—South Rampart Street 
Parade 


(H.M.V. 45-POP 707. 45 s.p. 6s.) 


The tunes don’t suit the Lewis style— 
not at this breakneck tempo, anyway— 
and Bob Thomas just doesn’t swing or 
add any rhythmic impetus at all. George 
himself plays fluently enough, as does 
Jefferson, but the total impression is one 
of bored musicians running through 
familiar routines. The only exception 
is Slow Drag, who slashes away like a 
man_ possessed. 

It is high time the Lewis band was 
recorded in New Orleans—at home— 
with men like Percy Humphreys, Kid 
Howard, Polo Barnes, Fess Manetta and, 
for Pete’s sake, Manuel Sales or George 
Guesnon on banjo. 

TS. 


Thomas Jefferson (tpt); George Lewis (cit); 
Bob Thomas (tbn); Alton Purnell (p); Joe 
Watkins (d); Alcide Pavageau (bs). San Francisco, 
circa. June, 1956. 


JOHN LEWIS 
SOUND TRACK RFCORDINGS FROM 
‘ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW’: 
Prelude; A Cold Wind Is Blowing; Five Figure 
People Crossing Paths; How To Frame Pigeons; 
Morning Trip To Melton; Lookine At The Caper; 
Johnny Ingram’s Possessions; The Carousel In- 
cident; Skating On Central Park; No Happiness 
For Slater (21 min.)—Main Theme; Games; 
Social Call; The impractical Man; Advance On 
Melton; Waiting Around The River; Distractions; 

The Caper Failure; Postlude (23 min.) 


(London HA-T 2220. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


I have the advantage here over some 
of you as I have already seen the film 
for which these sound track recordings 
form the background. Not that it is 
any great advantage for, any way you 
look at it, this is verv pretentious and 
formless music, and divorced from the 
film it is quite meaningless—just a 
string of undeveloped fragments. 

Writing background music for films is 
usually an unrewarding (except finan- 
cially) job for any composer, for he is 
tied to the exact footage of the sequences 
requiring music and much of it is lost 
by dialogue anyway. Often, film music 
is most successful when an audience is 
not aware of it, and in these cases it 
has probably done just what the pro- 
ducer and director wanted. In this film 
(and even in the excellent “ Anatomy of 
a Murder”) the music is intrusive, but 
whilst its use is undeniably effective in 
the latter film, in “Odds Against 
Tomorrow ” John Lewis’ score tries too 
hard and often fights against the action 
of the picture. The picture is an arty- 
crafty, chi-chi thriller, with undertones 
of race prejudice, shot against very 
realistic backgrounds but in a somewhat 
stylised manner. This music takes away 
from the reality, except for one night 
club sequence where Belafonte plays the 
vibes, but this is not included here. 

Judged purely as a record release this 
does little to enhance John Lewis’ 
reputation as a composer, whilst the 
music has little to do with jazz. The 
presence of Milt Jackson may evoke 
some interest and, as always, he plays 
impeccably. The piece with the most 
form is a sort of blues waltz used as a 


background to a sequence in Central 
Park. Not only has this some effective 
scoring for the cellos, but it also has a 
fine Milt Jackson solo. But for the 
most part this album is rather like 
listening to the accompaniment of a 
vocal record without the vocalist. 


HERBIE MANN and 
BUDDY COLLETTE 
FLUTE FRATERNITY: 
Herbie’s Buddy; Perdido; Baubles, Bangles And 
Beads; Give A Little Whistle (16 min. )—Here’s 
Pete; Theme From ‘‘Theme From’’; Nancy With 
The Laughing Face; Morning After (16 min.) 


(Top Rank 25/015. 10inLP. 25s.) 


There’s some clever interplay on this 
disc (between them Mann and Collette 
play nine instruments) but it doesn’t add 
up to anything more than pleasant, 
relaxed but undistinguished modern 


jazz. 
Of the two, Ccllette gets the nod for 


his greater technical proficiency. Some 
nice piano work by Rowles but you’re 
not missing very much if you never hear 
this disc. 

K.B. 


Herbie Mann (f, alt-f, cit, ten); Buddy Collette 
(f, alt-f, clt, ten, alt); Jimmy Rowles (p, cls); 
Buddy Clark (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW: 
Skating In Central Park; No Happiness For Slater; 
Social Call (16 min.)—Cue No. 9; A Cold Wind 
Is Blowing; Main Theme; Odds Against Tomorrow 
(16 min.) 


(London LTZ-T 15181. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is another wholly fascinating 
record by the MJQ. All the adjectives 
that have been used before to describe 
the groun—erudite, ambitious, intricate, 
fragile, delicate, subtle and so on—can 
be applied here. 

The music was written by John Lewis 
for the film “Odds Against Tomorrow” 
(starring Harry Belafonte, Robert Ryan 
and Shelly Winters). On the movie 
soundtrack it is played by a 23-piece 
orchestra of trumpets, trombones, 
French horns, cellos, tuba and flute plus 
assorted percussion, all built around the 
sounds of the MJQ. On this disc six 
excerpts from the score have been 
adapted by Lewis for the Quartet alone. 
I haven’t seen the film or heard the 
disc of the soundtrack ‘ut I cannot 
imagine it sounds as effective as it does 
as played by only the quartet. 

Perhaps the best track is “ Skating In 
Park Lane” which is highly successful 
jazz in 3/4 time. Jackson starts off the 
melody with Lewis providing an 
authentic waltz accompaniment, then the 
piece takes on more of a jazz character, 
finally breaking into an improvisation 
featuring a long, imaginative solo by 
Jackson. 

Jackson gets off to more inspired 
playing in “ No Happiness For Slater,” 
backed by Lewis’ insistent piano playing 
before Lewis himself launches into two 
of the best choruses I have ever heard 
him play. 

“Cue 9” is played in characteristic 
swinging style, the title piece has a 
melody that I can’t get out of my mind 
and “Cold Wind” is a free-blowing 
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improvisation with the rythm section in 
full flight. 
The disc is unreservedly recommenced, 
John Lewis (p); Milt Jackson (vib); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). 


ANITA O’DAY 

ANITA O’DAY SWINGS COLE PORTER WITH 
BILLY MAY: 

Just One Of Those Thins; You’d Be So Nice To 
Come Home To; Easy To Love; | Get A Kick Out 
Of You; All Of You; Love For Sale (14 min.)— 
Get Out Of Town; I’ve Got You Under My Skin; 
Night And Day; It’s D’Lovely; | Love You; What 

is This Thing Called Love (12 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1332. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


It is a pity that too many other 
singers have had this same idea as, 
though Anita O’Day is well above aver- 
age, she can hardly match Ella’s versions 
of these famous Cole Porter songs. 

Billie May provides effective, though 
somewhat commercial backings but the 
appeal of this record will depend largely 
on just how much you like these songs, 
and how much you like Miss O’Day as 
a vocalist. She brings a great deal of 
freshness to “ Night And Day,” but it 
can scarcely be considered a jazz per- 
formance, and the same might be said 
of “D’Lovely” and “What Is This 
Thing ”. 

Good performances by a singer who 
merits more attention than most. 


KID ORY 
KID ORY AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ BAND WITH 
RED ALLEN: 
In The Mood; Blues For Jimmy; Ain’t Misbchavin’; 
Honeysuckle Rose (19 min.)—Peoria; | Wish | 
Could Shimmy Like Mv Sicter Kate; Tishemingo 
Blues (20 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1329. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is not the best Kid Ory recording. 
It would be idle, even a trifle idolatrous, 
to pretend that the presence of Henry 
Allen—flown out by Norman Granz, 
unused to the band, unpractised in the 
idiom of survivalist iaz7—could make 
all that difference. Kid Ory has a long 
history of band leadership. He is (part 
at least) a Frenchman, and knows the 
meaning of authority. He has put his 
own firm stamp on every band which 
has been assembled in his name. 

We can look on this record as a 
souvenir of the Ory tour of Europe, and 
England in particular, during the latter 
months of 1959. Fortunately a dividend 
has been declared. and it is a much 
better band than the one we heard in 
person, by reason of changes in the 
rhythm section. 

During the British tour there were 
murmurs about the dullness of the 
rhythm, in particular complaints of the 
heavy handedness of drummer Alton 
Redd. Cedric Haywood is a pianist who 
belongs more with the front line, and 
thus the task of covering the weakness 
of the bass player, and of providing the 
whole support of the band, was thrust 
unfairly upon Redd’s rather rudimentary 
drumming. Those of us who recalled 
his sterling work on the session of 
August 1944 were a little disappointed. 
On this session, made in July 1959, he 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


fits into his proper place with a real bass 
player and with the aid of a useful 
guitar, and provides an__ insistent 
although not over-obtrusive two-beat. 

No, this is not Ory’s best band—which 
group deserves that award is a matter 
of personal preference, although that 
which included Mutt Carey and Barney 
Bigard would rank very high. But Ory’s 
standard is always high, and this record 
is good by any measure. Definitely one 
to buy and to play time and again. 
Many enthusiasts will get this record for 
Red Allen’s work; they will not be 
disappointed. It contains some of his 
best playing for years. Considering the 
fact that there was no rehearsal, it is a 
fantastic accomplishment. 

From the first jaunty impact of “In 
The Mood” one gets the impression of 
the jovial and athletic presence of 
Allen. Haywood’s raggy piano is well 
in evidence. Orv is his usual self, 
better in the studio than in the flesh. 
Bob McCracken is certainly not the best 
clarinet to play with Ory since the war 
—Simeon, Howard, Bigard, Darens- 
bourg, Gomez are all higher in my 
esteem—but he provides a_ supple 
melodic line which adds to the pleasure 
of the session, and which reminds one 
of a style of clarinet playing which is 
seldom heard today—a husky flowing 
jazz which we sometimes mistakenly 
think went out with the Bob Crosby 
band. 

The one omission is an Allen vocal, 
but we had the same complaint during 
the British tour. Whatever one makes 
of Redd’s drumming, he is a_ brutal 
singer and we could happily dispense 
with his mercifully short outburst in 
“Ain't Misbehavin’ ’’. Red Allen’s voice 
could have dealt with that one very well. 
“Sister Kate” is taken at an easy 
tempo: it suits McCracken well, Allen 
provides a typical and attractive chorus, 
and Orv’s wobbly vocal is completely 
new. “Tishomingo Blues” is a good 
track, and in Allen’s solo work one can 
hear his impressive range of tonal 
variety. 

This record will feature in many lists 
of the best records of 1960. 


Henry ‘Red’ Allen (tnt); Kid Ory (tbn); Bob 
McCracken (cit); Cedric Haywood (p); Frank 
Haggerty (g); Charles Oden (bs); Alton Redd 
(d). Hollywood, July, 1959. 


CHARLIE PARKER 
IN SWEDEN: 
Anthropology; Cheers; Loverman: Cool Blues (19 
min.)—Fine And Dandy; Out Of Nowhere; All 
The Things You Are {17} min.) 


(Collector Records JGN 1002. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


Recorded live with a bunch of 
Swedish musicians at a concert. these 
rare Parker items are deserving of issue. 
There is not a great deal of need for 
comment. All four tracks on Side One 
contain some blazing Bird solos, highly 
individual if somewhat erratic in spots. 
His tone on these sounds much more 
mellow than one expects, his improvi- 
sations far less anfractuous and way- 
out. The trumpet player trots out some 
of the good old bop phrases, but plays 
with spirit and a clear, bold tone. The 
thythm is good enough, although the 


pianist has been somewhat under- 
recorded. These recordings of Parker’s 
are from a period that saw his influence 
begin to take a firm hold, and show 
what a truly great creative artist he was 
in the modern field. 

The reverse is the same band with 
Parker replaced by Arne Domnerus. 
Domnerus was a good alto player in the 
modern vein—compare his playing with 
that of Bird and you will get some 
illuminating insights into the processes 
of improvisation. 

Considering the recording was done 
privately, it is not at all bad. 

Side 1: Charlie Parker (alt); Rolf Ericsson 
(tpt); Gosta Theselius (p); Thore Jederby (bs); 
Jack Noren (d). Amiralen Dance Hall, Malmo, 
Sweden, Autumn, 1950. 


TONY PASTOR 


TONY PASTOR PLAYS ARTIE SHAW: 
Frenesi; Back Bay Shuffle—Traffic Jam; Nightmare 


(Top Rank JKP 2025. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


There seems to be a vogue at the 
moment for today’s musicians to pay 
tribute to the popular names of the 
‘thirties. Tony Pastor is not a very 
inspiring imitator, and also I think I am 
right in saying that the originals of all 
these performances are still available. 

Tony Pastor, of course, played with 
the Shaw band in its heyday, which 
paralleled that of Benny Goodman, but 
he is best remembered for his throaty 
vocals. However. what sleeve notes to 
the contrary, he doesn’t sing on anv of 
these. All are instrumentals played 
comretently but without inspiration by 
much the same group as used by 
Chubby Jackson on the EP reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. I liked “ Night- 
mare” the best of the four, but perhaps 
this was because hearing the Shaw 
theme brought back nostalgic memories 
of listening to the original band at the 
Los Angeles Palomar ballroom in 1938. 


SHORTY ROGERS 
SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS GIANTS/WAY UP 
THERE: 
(a) Blues Up There; (a} Moten Swing; (a) Blues 
Down There; (b) Solarization (20 min.)—(c) 
Pixieland; (d) Wail Of Two Cities; (d) Baklava 
Bridge; (e) March Of The Martians (20 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15179. I2inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


First three tracks on Side One and 
the last track on Side Two are far and 
away the best of the bunch here. On 
both blues and on “ Moten Swing,” the 
band play like a good old fashioned 
swing unit. The rhythm is very strong 
and the solos good. Pete Jolly (referred 
to as Pete Cera on the sleeve) plays some 
most swinging piano on “Blues Up,” 
and other excellent solos come from 
Harry Edison, Kessel and Bud Shank 
on alto. Shank is heard again on 
“ Moten.”” and sounds, funnily enough, 
much like our Tony Coe. This track 
has a fine, warm muted chorus from 
Sweets and some great bass playing 
from Vinnegar. “Blues Down” is a 
slow one. Kessel sounds fine and 
Rogers, muted, takes his best chorus on 
the record. “ Martians” is by a small 


group. The sound is extremely compact 
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and I love Guiffre’s fine, brittle sound- 
ing clarinet. There is a lot in common 
with the Pee Wee Russell style here, 
though Guiffre has never quite achieved 
Pee Wee’s relaxation. Levy’s piano is 
also very good. He fills in expertly and 
plays a driving solo. 

The other tracks suffer from weakness 
of themes. All are by Rogers, and all 
sound too much alike. The Earl Gray 
(bet he’s a fiend for tea) mentioned on 
the sleeve can also be spelt Lou 7 

(a) Shorty Rogers (fgl-horn); Harry ‘Sweets’ 
Edison (tpt); Bud Shank (alt); Pete Jolly (p); 
Barney Kessel (g); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d). 

(b) Rogers (tpt); Jimmy Guiffre (bari); Curtis 
Counce (bs); Jolly, Manne. 

(c) Rogers (fgl-horn); Pete Candoli, Conte 
Candoli, Edison, Don Fagerauist (tpts); Lou Levy 
(p); Ralph Pena (bs); Manne. 

(d) Rogers (fel-horn); Bob Enevoldsen (v-tbn); 
Johnny Graas (fr-horn); Paul Sarmento (tuba); 
Shank (alto); Giuffre (clt/ten/bari); Levy, Pena, 
Manne. 

(e) Rogers (tpt); Giuffre (clit); Levy, Pena, 
Manne. Hollywood, 1955. 


OSCAR PETERSON 


Blues For Basie—Jive At Five 


(H.M.V. 45 Pop. 706. 6s. 34d.) 

Two exceptionally fine Peterson sides. 
The blues shows off a side of this pianist 
we hear all to infrequently, playing 
easy, uncomplicated music which swings 
gently and easily throughout. “Jive” 
is a fast swinger, with some great guitar 
from Herb Ellis, some lively bongo 
drumming and Ray Brown’s implacable 
bass. A good single, with value for 
money on the jive side, which plays for 
over four minutes. ot 


FRANK ROSOLINO 
THE LEGEND OF FRANK ROSOLINO: 
Let’s Make It; Fallout—How Lone Has This Been 
Goine On; Thou Swell 


(Top Rank JKP 2039. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


It appears that “legendary ” is one of 
those words being misused at _ the 
moment, just like “fabulous”. In these 
four tracks of light jazz with a West 
Coast flavour, nothing memorable is 


INDEX 1959 


We are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including all 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 
the supply will be strictly limited 
you are advised to book vour copy 
of this index without delay. 


Price 5/- post free. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


produced at any time by the legendary 
trombone. On past performance, one 
expects an occasional quietly pleasant 
moment from Kamuca and _ first-class 
bass playing by Budwig; they do it here 
and it will be interesting to hear them 
in person. Mood music, a little melan- 
competently performed. That’s 
all. 


GB. 
Frank Rosolino (tbn); Richie Kamuca (ten); 
Vince Guaraldi (p); Monty Budwig (bs); Stan 
Levey (d). 


GEORGE SHEARING 

ON STAGE: 

September In The Rain; On The Street Where 
You Live; Roses Of Picardy; Little Niles; Caravan 
(204 min.)—UVH Remember April; Little White 
Lies; East Of The Sun; Nothine But De Best 

(20 min.) 
(Capitol ST 1187. 12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This is all kept to that well known 
Shearing artistic level, but occasionally 
there are swinging little bits that attract 
one’s attention. Shearing relaxes now 
and again and shows that he can, when 
the spirit moves him, play good jazz 
piano; as on “Street Where You Live,” 
“White Lies” and to a lesser degree on 
the exceedingly clever waltz “ Little 
Niles”. Parts of “Caravan” sound like 
a 334 r.p.m. being played at 78 r.p.m., 
but Armando Perazo’s conga drums 
enliven the proceedings and Thielemans 
provides some colourful spots on his 
harmonica. 

Al McKibbon, with his firm, round 
tone and beautiful pitch, shows what a 
wonderful anchor he is to this group, 
and drummer Brice plays steadily and 
tastefully. The stereo sound is good, 
and although this is the best Shearing 
record we have heard for some time, 
the laces could still be loosened another 
couple of inches. 

S.T. 

Shearing (9); Emil Richards (vbs); Jeam Thiel- 
mans (g/har); Percy Brice (d); Al McGibbon 
(bs); Armando Perazo (conga). 


BOBBY SHORT 

THE MAD TWENTIES: 

(c) Nagasaki; (b) That’s My Weakness Now; 
(a) That Society Bear; (c) Don’t Bring Lulu; 
(a) Changes; (b) Tiger Rag (17 min.)—(a) 
Sweet So And So; (b) Heebie Jeebies; (c) At 
The Animal’s Ball; (c) I’m Bringing A Red Red 
Rose; (b) Lauch, Clown, Laugh; (b) I’m Cert’ny 

Gonna See ’Bout That (18 min.) 
(London HA-E 2215. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


There seems to be a vogue these days 
for re-creating jazz music from the past. 
In this album  pianist-vocalist Bobby 
Short, together with arranger-conductor 
Phil Moore, has assembled a bunch of 
well known Dixielanders, plus one or 
two modernists, to play some music of 
the ‘twenties. Unfortunately, the results 
are not too successful. Those respon- 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 
Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, Sidney 
Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 
Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 
Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young, 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong’s All Stars. 
Price 2/6 post free. 
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sible never seem sure what they are 
trying to do and who they are trying to 
please, so we have a _ hotch-potch of 
“good old good ones” played in a 
variety of styles. In addition, Bobby 
Short is a dire vocalist, a sort of poor 
man’s Dick Robertson, and a nonde- 
script pianist. 

On the credit side is the trumpet play- 
ing of Joe Wilder (“ Weakness ”’), and 
Chris. Griffin (“Lulu”) and Lou 
McGarity’s trombone throughout — 
incidentally Lou is also featured on 
violin on one or two tracks, including 
“ Changes ” 

As an oddity this record may have 
some appeal, but it cannot te taken 
seriously from a jazz point of view. 

(a) Bobby Short (p/vo); Yank Lawson (tpt); 

Lou McGarity (tbn/vin); Eddie Barefield (clit/ 
saxes); Al Caiola (g); Milt Hinton (bs); Terry 
Snyder (d). 
- (b) Bobby Short (p/vo); Joe Wilder (tpt); 
Lou McGarity (tbn/vin); Eddie Barefield (clt/ 
saxes); Al Caiola (g/bjo); Milt Hinton (bs); 
Terry Snyder (d). 

(c) Bobby Short (p/vo); Chris Griffin (tpt); 
Lou McGarity (tbn/vin); Eddie Barefield (clt/ 
saxes); Al Caiola (¢/bjo); George Duvivier (bs); 


Terry Snyder (d). 


MUGGSY SPANITER/PEE WEE 
RUSSELL 
MUGGSY SPANIER—PEE WEE RUSSELL RAG- 
TIMERS: 
Red Hot Mama; Muskogee Blues—Since My Best 
Gal Turned Me Down: I’d Climb The Highest 
Mountain 


(Melodisc EPM 7-104. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


This is great integrated small-band 
jazz. with excellent solos above a solid 
thythm. Pee Wee Russell is inspired 
here, Muggsv works his plunger to great 
effect, and if Dickenson is not perhaps 
the perfect ensemble trombonist for a 
group of this kind, his solos are plaved 
with vivid imagination and a sure fire 
sense of fun. 

“Red Hot Mama” gets going from 
the very opening. Muggsy takes a fine 
open chorus. Pee Wee compresses out 
a typical solo and the ensembles are 
beautifully interwoven. The blues is 
particularly noticeable for the exciting 
collective improvisation of all the front 
line men. The drumming is rather heavy, 
but the beat is there. The quick paced 
“ Best Girl” has a Pee Wee solo which 
is full of humorous understatement and 
weird dissonance, and a finely balanced 
chorus split between Vic and Muggsy. 
“ Mountain,” a fine tune, contains the 
best Dickenson chorus of the session 
and some good piané from Jackson. 

Although they obviously had troubles 
in the recording booth, and also taking 
into account the bad surfaces, this is 
nevertheless a very worthwhile EP. 

Muggsy Spanier (tot); Vic Dickenson (tbn); 
Pee Wee Russell (cit); Cliff Jackson (p); Joe 
Grauso (d); Bob Casey (bs). New York, 1946. 


KAY STARR 


MOVIN’: 

On A Slow Boat To China; | Cover The Water- 

front; Around The World; Sentimental Journey; 

Night Train; Riders In The Sky (13 min. )—Goin’ 

To Chicago Blues; Indiana; Song Of The Wanderer; 

Swingin’ Down The Lane; Lazy River; Movin’ 
(15 min.) 
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(Capitol ST 1254. I2inLP. (Stereo) 32s. 2d.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome back Kay 
Starr to the Capitol label, the company 
which gave the singer her first really 
important break. It’s an auspicious 
return, for this is a very good album 
of its kind. 

I must admit a penchant for Kay 
Starr for, though she sings in a some- 
what commercial style these days, she 
has an innate jazz sense which comes 
through most effectively on almost 
every track. She doesn’t imitate any- 
body but sings in her own very distinc- 
tive style—which is quite something 
these days. 

Van Alexander, who had a successful 
swing band in the late ‘thirties, is res- 
ponsible for the arrangements and the 
swinging accompaniments. The stereo 
recording brings out the use of five 
trombones very well and also the excel- 
lent rhythm section, featuring a good 
guitarist (probably Barney Kessel). The 
accompaniments have real presence and 
Kay puts over all the songs in her usual 
gusty and forthright manner. 

Best track is the blues “ Goin’ To 
Chicago”. A fine trumpet into leads 
to a real jazz vocal from Kay in tradi- 
tional style, with effective brass figures 
behind. Other singing tracks are “ Lazy 
River,” “ Waterfront,” “Indiana” and 
the fast-paced Movin’”’ 

Pa. 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Louis Armstrong. PLAYS KING OLIVER. (with 
the All Stars) St. James Infirmary/Frankie & 
Johnnie/Jjelly Roll Blues/Big Butter & Egg Man/ 
Hot Time In Old Town Tonight/Panama/I Ain’t 
Got Nobody/Dr Jazz/Drop That Sack/etc. 
(S&M) AUDIO FIDELITY 1930 

Count Basie. BASIE’S BASEMENT. Hey Pretty 
Baby/7th Ave Express/Walking Slow Behind 
You/Mr. Roberts’ Roost/Don’t You Want A 
Man Like Me?/South/Jungle King/Sophisticated 
Swing/House Rent Boogie/Brand New Wagon 

CAMDEN 497 

Dave Carey. BANDWAGON PLUS 2. (Carey, p; 
Chuck Russo, clt; Howie Collins, gtr; Dante 
Martucci, bs; Ray Mosca, d.) By Myself/I 
Guess I'll Have To Change My Plan/Shine On 
Your Shoes/Louisiana Hayride/Smile/That's 
Entertainment/! Love Louisa/Dancing In The 
Dark/New Sun In The Sky/Misty 

LAURIE LP 1004 

Paul Chambers. GO. (Chambers, bs; Cannonball 

Adderley, alto; Freddie Hubbard, tpt; Wynton 


Kelly, p; Philly Joe Jones or Jimmy Cobb, d.) 
Awful Mean/Just Friends/julie Ann/There Is 
No Greater Love/Ease It/! Got Rhythm 
VEE JAY LP 1014 
Arnett Cobb. PARTY TIME. (Cobb, ten; Ray 
Bryant, p; Wendell Marshall, bs; Ray Barretto, 
cga; Art Taylor, d.) Dream Boat/Lonesome 
Road/Blues In The Closet/Party Time/Flying 
Home/Slow Poke/Cocktails For Two (M) 
PRESTIGE 7165 
Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’ Davis. VERY SAXY. (with 
Hawkins, Arnett Cobb, Buddy Tate) Light & 
Lovely/Foot Pattin’/Lester Leaps In/Fourmost 
PRESTIGE 7167 
Miles Davis. WORKIN’. It Never Entered My 
Mind/Four/In Your Own Sweet Way/The 
Theme/Trane’s Blues/Ahmad’s Blues/Half Nel- 
son/The Theme No. 2 PRESTIGE 7166 
Bill Evans. NEW JAZZ CONCEPTIONS. Speak 
Low/I Got It Bad And That Ain't Good/Five/ 
Displacement/etc. RIVERSIDE 223 
Art Farmer. AZTEC SUITE. Heat Wave/Delirio/ 


Wood'yn You/Drum Negrita/Alone Together/ 
Aztec Suite (S&M) UNITED ARTISTS 4062 
Bud Freeman. MIDNIGHT SESSION. Birth of the 
Blues/Foggy Day/Mimi/!I Got It Bad/ Guess 
lll Tave To Change My Plan/Very Thought 
Of You/They're Playing Our Song/Gentleman’s 
Blues/Try A Little Tenderness/We're Through 
(S&M) DOT 3254 
Barry Harris. (Harris, p; William Austin, bs; 
Frank Gant, d.) All The Things You Are/ 
Ornithology/Alien’s Alley/Embraceable You/ 
etc. ARGO LP 644 
Armand Hug. RAGS & BLUES. St. Louis Blues/ 
Tiger Rag/Singin’ The Blues/Fascination Rag/ 
Pinetop’s Boogie/Sensation Rag/Gin Mill 
Blues/Spaghetti Rag/Tin Roof Blues/12th St. 
Rag/Basin St./Maple Leaf Rag 
GOLDEN CREST 3064 
Max Kaminsky. DIXIELAND HORN. Love Nest/ 
Back In Your Own Back Yard/Fidgety Feet/ 
Of All The Wrongs You've Done/Don’t Leave 
Me Daddy/Eccentric/Everybody Loves My Baby/ 


Match box blues 
my name 


no more 
Thunder in Germany 


JOEL HOPKINS (vel, gtr): 


Accused me of forgin’, can’t write 


Ain't gonna roll for the big hat man 


HERITAGE e e a new label for the serious collector 


If you like your music hot, HERITAGE is your label. To prove this, we present 
the first in a series of unique and previously unobtainable blues and traditional jazz 
recordings —HERIT AGE HLP 1001—featuring the great Texas blues singers Sam 
‘Lightnin’ ’’ Hopkins and his brother, Joel Hopkins. 


BLUES FROM EAST TEXAS 
LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS (vel, gtr): 


Long way from Texas 


Whiskey, whiskey 


Gettin’ out of the bushes tap-dance 


Suicide blues 


Look out Settegast, here me an’ my 
partner come 


All Heritage releases are 12in. LP limited editions, and are available only from the 
address below. Price: 44s. plus Is. 6d. post. Order now, but do not send money. 
You will be advised if yours is among the first hundred applications. 


HERITAGE RECORDS, 103 Oxford Gardens, London, W.10. 
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Rose Room/Mandy/You Can't Cheat A Cheater/ 
Singin’ The Blues/Guess Who's In Town 
COMMODORE 30013 
Memphis Slim. THE REAL BOOGIE WOOGIE. 
Walkin’ The Boogie/Cow Cow Blues/Jefferson 
County Blues/4 O'clock Blues/Mister Freddie/ 
Trouble In Mind/44 Blues/88 Boogie/Sail On/ 
Down Home Blues/Down That Big Road/Roll 
& Tumble/Crowing Rooster/Woman Blues 
Boogie FOLKWAYS 3524 
Wes Montgomery. (Montgomery, gtr; Melvin 
Rhyne, org; Paul Parker, d.) Satin Doll/End 
Of A Love Affair/Too Late Now/etc. 
RIVERSIDE 310 
Pee Wee Russell. Pee Wee's Blues/What's The 
Pitch? /Dreamin’ & Schemin’/Cutie Pie/Oh No/ 
Pee Wee's Song/Oh Yes/Missy/Are You 
There? /Write Me A Love Song/This Is It/ 
But Why? DOT 3253 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


LaVern Baker. PRECIOUS MEMORIES. Carrying 
The Cross For My Boss/A Closer Walk With 
Thee/Touch Me, Lord/Didn'’t It Rain? /Precious 
Memories/Somebody Touched Me/in The Upper 
Room/Journey To The Sky/Every Time | Feel 
The Spirit/Too Close/Without A God (M&S) 

ATLANTIC 8036 

Prof. Alex Bradford. God Never Sent A Soldier 

To Battle Alone/There’s A Leak in The 


Building GOSPEL 1034 
Clarence ‘“‘Gatemouth’”’ Brown. Just Before Dawn/ 
Swingin’ The Gate PEACOCK 1692 


James Brown. | Know It's Time/I'll Go Crazy 
FEDERAL 12369 
Ray Charles. My Baby/Who You Gonna Love? 
ABC-PARAMOUNT 10081 
J. Cleveland & Voices of Tabernacle. The Love 
Of God/Jesus HOB 113 
Pee Wee Crayton, Archibald, Johnny Fuller, Li’! 
Son Jackson, Ernie Freeman, Ken Copeland. 
HITSVILLE, VOL. 2. | Need Your Love/Stack 

Lee/Rockin’ & Rollin’ etc. 

IMPERIAL 9099 
Reverend Crum. | Wanna Be Ready/So Much To 
Thank My Jesus For GOSPEL 1031 
Big Daddy. BIG DADDY'S BLUES. (titles not 


known—"... reflect a gospel quality... 
considerable grass roots influence’’—Billboard ) 
GEE G 704 
The Davis Sisters. Save Me/Not A Word 
SAVOY 4131 
Bill Doggett. Backwoods/Raw Turkey 
KING 5319 


Five Notes Of Harmony. Faith Is What We Need/ 

Stranger Don't Drive Me Away NUKAT 3631 
Aretha Franklin. Precious Lord. Parts 1 & 2 

CHECKER 941 

The Golden-aires. SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN 


The Gospel Clefs. Behind Every Dark Cloud/ 


Out Of The Furnace SAVOY 4130 
The Great Gate Gospel Singers. Were You Cruci- 
fied? /I'll Fly Away NUKAT 3633 
John Lee Hooker. Love You Baby/Cry, Baby 
FORTUNE 853 
Imperial Gospel Singers. Lazarus/If You Wait 
SAVOY 4123 
Sister Josephine James & Rev. Cleophus Robinson. 
Fire In My Bones/This Old Building 
PEACOCK 1796 
Jimmy Jones. Before This Time Another Year/ 
Nobody But The Lord SAVOY 4126 
Willie Mabon. | Gotta Go Now/Mitchell 
MAD 1298 
Rev. Gatemouth Moore. REVIVAL! (Rev. Gate- 
mouth Moore & his Gospel Singers) Down By 
The Riverside/Blessed Quietness/Glory Glory To 
His Name/etc. (M&S) 
AUDIO FIDELITY AFLPL1921 
MUSIC OF THE BAHAMAS, VOLS. 2 & 3. (re- 
corded and edited by Sam Charters) 
FOLKWAYS FS 3485, 6 
NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL (with Odetta, Pete 
Seeger, Leon Bibb, Ed McCurdy, Jean Ritchie, 
Brownie McGhee, Sonny Terry, New Lost City 
Ramblers/etc. ) VANGUARD 9062,3,4 
Lloyd Price SINGS THE BLUES. I'm A Lonely 
Man/I've Got The Blues/Ain’t Nobody's Busi- 
ness/Just To Hold Your Hand/etc. 
‘ ABC-PARAMOUNT 315 
Professor Longhair. Go To The Mardi Gras/rev. 


- 


unknown RON 329 
The Radio Four. When He Calls/! Received My 
Blessing NASHBORO 660 
Mike Seeger, Cohen, Tom Paley. SONGS 


FROM THE DEPRESSION 
FOLKWAYS FH 5264 
STREET & GANGLAND RHYTHMS: Beats and 
Improvisations By Six Boys In Trouble. Per- 
cussion ensembles/Rhythms with Voices/Zum 
Zum/Ole/Bo Diddley/Gugamuga/Riding Hood 
Bogey Man/Sister Suki/Why Can't | Get It 
Too?/Cha Cha/Fox/Gang Fight/She  shine/ 
Shine, Shine Shakedown/Dum  Boy/Money 
Honey/! Want Some Food FOLKWAYS 5589 
Dr. Edmond Souchon RECALLS BLUES & SONGS 
OF MINSTREL DAYS. Give Us A Drink, Bar- 
tender/Nobody Knows You/Sweet Baby Doll/ 
Buckwheat Cakes/Mariuch, She Make Da 
Hoochie Ma Cooch/You Cooked Your Goose 
With Me/Deacon, Deacon/Play That Barbershop 
Chord/E-blues/She Keeps It Un All The Time/ 
Oh How She Dances/Cookie/Animule Ball/ 
That Was All We Saw/Ella Speed Biues 
GOLDEN CREST 3065 
The Singing Stars. God Works Wonders/A 
Bright Side Somewhere NUKAT 3630 
Prof. Chas. Taylor. Six Months/The Blood Of 
Jesus SAVOY 4129 


LYTTELTON 


AND HIS 


BAND 
Coming Your Way! 


April 

2nd Ashton-in-Makefield— 
Ashton Baths 

Liverpool Cavern 

7th St. Austell 


8th Bristol—Colston Hall 
9th Malvern Wintergardens the 

» 12th Bolton gens 
16th Tunbridge Wells— 
) Assembly Hall Duk 
17th Lowestoft— don’ 
Sparrows Nest Theatre muc 

18th Ipswich—Baths Hall 
19th Wandsworth Town Hall 
22nd Grimsby Society Ballroom gold 

Stoke-on-Trent— 
Queen’s Hall, Burslem thes 
26th Aylesbury—Grosvenor are 
Ballroom 

27th Catford—Tiger’s Head 
29th Brighton Aquarium Ellin 
30th St. Pancras Town Hall Te 
trage 

heyd 


Long/Thousand Years/Sultry/Drizzlin’ Rain/ (193' 
Thousand Years/John Henry/Old History's W 
Walkin’ COLONIAL 17001 Te 
T-bone Walker. Say, Pretty Baby/Blues Is A Gille 
Woman/You Don't Love Me/Blue Mood/etc. 
IMPERIAL LP 9098 | duc 

The Famous Ward Singers. God Is God/Every I 


MOUNTAINS. Old Smoky/Black Is The Colour Lucille Turner. SONGS OF THE AMERICAN Day Will Be Sunday SAVOY 4131 and 
Of My True Love’s Hair/! Wonder As | SOUTH. Lone Arm Tom/Crap Shootin’ Sinner/ Sonny Boy Williamson. The Goat/It’s Sad To Be serie 
Wander/etc. VOX 26120 Full O' The Moon/Midnight Train/All Night Alone CHECKER 943 trum 
coulc 
buto 
— minc 


 DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


Mail Order Service offers “ee 
A MONTHLY JAZZ RECORD & BOOK BULLETIN ig 
plus selected record lists covering particular jazz fields and artists, 2s. will give you : Je 
the complete service for one year, including the selected record lists. - 
First lists now available: 1—British Traditional Bands; 2—Guitar Music Feat! 
Also available separately 6d. each, post paid sam 
Nine shillings will give you the complete service for one year, including all selected talk 
lists, AND the monthly NEW RECORDS booklet, eta 
PLUS THE SPECIALIST JAZZ SERVICE ONLY DOBELL’S CAN GIVE! recor 
J series 
DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP in. 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Dept. Jj). Telephone: GERard 3075 
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LOVE YOU MADLY 

Dear Sir, 
May I sa 
the wonderful reports 
genstern and Stanley Dance on the 


how much I have enjoyed 
from Dan Mor- 


Ellington band (January, 
Both writers have such a feeling for the 
Duke that one hangs on every word. I 
don’t think I have enjoyed as so 
much since those days when the Melod 
Maker had a report eae every wee 
about the happenings in that legendary 
band of Lew Stone’s. That was truly a 
golden age for big bands in Britain. 

I find it rather sad that there seems 
no prospect of Ellington coming to 
these shores in 1960; the sands of time 
are running out and another visit from 
the master is overdue. However, it 
would seem that the younger element 
over here really don’t understand what 
Ellington’s music means. 

To my mind it has always been a 
tragedy that the big bands in the States 
were not able to come here during their 
heyday—Goodman (1937-39), Lunceford 
(1937-39), Tommy Dorsey (1941-43), 
Woody Herman (1945-46) and Dizzy 
Gillespie’s more recent tn Perhaps 
if they had it might have helped to 
educate the post-war fans. 

I note that Scad Hemphill has died 
and the thought occurred to me that a 
series of articles on the great lead 
trumpets might go down well. If you 
could get one of your American contri- 
butors to oblige, names that spring to 
mind are— Hemphill, Cat Anderson, 
Reunald Jones, Wallace Jones, Conrad 
Gozzo, Ernie Royal and Buddy Childers. 

W. J. BONE-HARDY, 
Cleadon, Nr. Sunderland. 


IN MY OPINION 
Dear Sir, 

I feel that I must congratulate you for 
your wonderful series In My Opinion 
in Jazz Journal. It is one of the best 
features in the jazz press of today. It 
is so much _ better than Leonard 
Feather’s Blindfold Test, because you 
select interesting records to play to the 
musicians and, because you get them to 
talk about the music in a very sensible 
manner. In fact, some of the best 


remarks I have been reading on jazz 
records come from your In My Opinion 
Series. 
So keep up the good work, and long 
live In My Opinion. 
HUGUES PANASSIE, 
Montauban, France. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


Mr. CORBY 
Dear Sir, 


I was very pleased to see the poem 
The Modern Jazz Quartet, by Herbert 
Corby in your February issue. It 
brought back memories of the two 
books that Fortune Press published 
during the war—Hampdens Going 
Over and Time In A Blues Prison. The 
latter contained four fine jazz pieces 
Trumpeter, Blues, Jazz Drummer and 
Poem For A Dead Trumpeter. Since 
then I have read nothing of Mr. Corby’s 
—perhaps he could be persuaded to 
send you some more of his excellent 
work? 

Incidentally, if anyone knows where 

can obtain a copy of Hampden's 
Going Over I would very much like to 
buy one. It is long since out of print. 

DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER, 

Brighton, 5. 


WORD JAZZ 
Dear Sir, 

The following article was taken from 
the Music Trade Review, Volume 68, 
Number 18, page 50—New York—1919. 

Where the Word Jazz Started 

“There was once a trio of dusky 
musicians, one a banjo player, one a 
singer, and a third a maker of melodies 
by means of an empty tin can. This 
unusual trio came to be called the 
Jassacks Band, the name being the 
popular inversion of the Jackass, the 
famous solo singer of the Southern 
States. Soon the name, according to the 
proverbial love for inaccuracy, was 
changed to Jazzacks and by the usual 
method of abbreviation developed finally 
into just plain jazz.” 

JACK BRADLEY, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


HELP! 
Dear Sir, 

I am undertaking the compilation of 
what, it is hoped, will be a definitive 
History of Jazz in Britain, including, in 
outline form, the events before the war? 
but concerned primarily with the story 
since “ The Revival”. I anticipate that, 
for it to be comprehensive, research may 
have to extend over as much as a two- 
year period. 

May I ask you, through the medium 
of your columns, if you will allow me 
to appeal to anyone amongst your 
readers who feels that he, or she, has 
had a hand in the story of British jazz. 
to contact me at the National Jazz 
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Federation’s headquarters at 37 Soho 
Square, London, W.1. Initially a post- 
card or brief letter would be preferred, 
referenced “Jazz History,” so that 
arrangements for a meeting or more 
specific correspondence can be made. 
BRIAN NICHOLLS, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


AUXILIUM AB ALTO 
Dear Sir, 
Mr. Kennedy Brown in a review 
(March) finds meaningless the title of 
Mingus’ latest LP—Mingus Ah 


m. 

As a Sixth Form jazz enthusiast may 
I remind him that second declension 
adjectives in Latin have, as their endings, 
“us—a—um”. Since “ah” and “um” 
are also expressions of pleasure the title 
is both slick and subtle. 

R M. WHITE, 
Southport. 


PETE JOHNSON 
Dear Sir, 

Can you organise a benefit and/or 
collection for Pete Johnson? He is 
in desperate need of any money that can 
be raised anywhere in the world A 
club in Berlin has raised $20.00 b 
appealing to listeners, and surely Briti 
jazz fans could raise a considerable sum 
if appealed to in the right way. If Pete 
is to get well again he needs money not 
only to meet the day-to-day necessities 
of life but the money to get the right 
kind of medical treatment. Sums large 
or small will all help—though the larger 
the better of course. THIS IS URGENT 
AND SHOULD BE ACTED ON. Too 
many great jazz musicians have died 
because of lack of the correct care when 
sick. Let’s not have this happen to 
Pete Johnson. 

JOHN NORRIS (Editor of Coda), 
Toronto, Canada. 


(Should any readers wish to subscribe 
to this worthy cause donations large or 
small should be sent to The Pete Johnson 
Fund, c/o Jazz Journal for onward 
transmission.—ED.). 


NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 


A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £! POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin's Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate. 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 


THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK. 
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ORNETTE COLEMAN 
(Continued from page 25) 


Farmer. Supporting solos by Curtis 
Fuller and pianist McCoy Tyner were 
more than adequate if not as moving 
as those of the distinguished leaders. 
If at times the quest for tonal variety 
had the many-muted brass pair making 
like octupuses on a juggling spree, the 
result justified the awkward means. 
Farmer's fat-toned, lyric trumpet has 
certainly not been heard to such good 
advantage since that memorable Swedish 
session with Clifford Brown. The in- 
terveniny flirtations with hard funk now 
seem all the more unfortunate for one 
whose genuinely graceful approach is a 
rare quality in jazz. 

But in juxtaposition with the earthy 
crudities of Ornette Coleman, this very 
excellent band sounded bland and in- 
sipid. The wheel has turned full cycle: 
the Parker revolution has been fulfilled 
and its latter day exponents are as 
musically respectable as the old John 
Kirby Sextet. 

The various experimental groups of 
the past ten years can now be seen to 
have been premature, and in some cases 
self-conscious excursions along false 
trails. Not until now has the Parker 
mine been fully consolidated into the 
rich resources of jazz, and with this con- 
solidation comes the opportunity for 
further exploration into the sounds that 
can become jazz. 

The development of John Coltrane, 
the belated recognition and acclaim of 
Thelonious Monk (who was a whole 
revolution ahead of his time) and the 
emergence of Wayne Shorter are other 
indications of the developments of 
which Ornette Coleman will be a very 
important part. This is the threshold. 


JATP 


(Continued from page 2) 


Man I Love followed and then the 
current pop, Love Is Sweeping The 
Country, with this phrase that stuck in 
my subconscious like an ad jingle: 

“All the sexes, 

From Maine to Texas 
Have never seen such love before.” 

Her Funny Face had a wonderful lift 
and was quite the best thing at the 
Festival Hall concert. The fact that the 
Hammersmith audience were denied the 
pleasure of hearing it had nothing to do 
with Ella’s ringing the changes. The 
sheet music vanished after the first night 
and as accompanist Paul Smith pointed 
out there’s a tricky middle eight you 
can’t keep in your head. So Funny Face 
was lost to subsequent shows. 

Another highspot was Lorelei the 
trollop like which Ella claimed she 
wanted to be. Needless to say I pre- 


“ferred her Mack The Knife (Festival) to 


Giuffre’s—references to Louis. Darin 
an’ all. 

Now that Granz has set the formula 
I suppose we must expect Jazz at the 
Philharmonic for some years to come. 


_ Anything that comes from the States and 


presents such a variety of performers as 
this must be worth while. Yet, if what 
we are told is true it is the selling value 
of Ella that makes the whole thing 
possible. 

One wonders who will replace her if 
she decided to quit before she’s 60. 

Is it possible that in 1975, Jimmy 
Giuffre and his mainstreamers will set 
the stage alight with their warmth, be 
followed by a real cool group from 
Outer Space and the audience be sent 
home happy declaring that there never 
was anyone like that Dakota? 


—— 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here Is the ideal method with which to 
preserve ae monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. August, September, October. 
1959, January. February. 1960, issues now available from. 
Jazz Journal. 27 Willow Vale. London. W.12. Price Is. 6d., 
post free. 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Price 2s. 8d. post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Ear Hines, Josh White (on art paper). 
Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. Naked Dance. Big Fat Ham, 
Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan. Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


FOR SALE: 12-inch LP’s, “ STARDUST,” Tex Benecke and 
and his orchestra (Camden CDN 116); “HOAGY SINGS 
CARMICHAEL” (Vogue VA_ 160112); “TRIBUTE TO 
BIG BILL,” Big Bill Broonzy (Nixa NJL 16); “ MR. 
PIANO MAN.” Joe Sullivan (Columbia 33CX 10047); 
“ AMERICAN SONG TRAIN,” presented by Alan Lomax, 
sung by Guy Carawan, Peggy Seeger, John Cole, Alan 
Lomax Vol. 1 (NIXA NPL 18013).—Offers? Enclose s.a.e. 
J. Stanley Clarke, Forest Lodge, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


MIKE DIGS MONK! Do you?  Riverside-Monk LP’s— 
Misterioso, In Orbit, At The Town Hall and 5 by Monk 
by 5—in stock at 47s. 6d. each. Riverside and Blue Note 
Records supplied to order. Details from: Mike Heath, 
26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 


SOUTH AFRICAN (23) looking for girl pen-friend in France. 
Malcolm Ernstzen, 7 Chatham Road, Salt River, Cape. 
South Africa. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 

WANTED—JOHN KIRBY BAND recording of THE TURF. 
Swire, Church Farm, Burton, Wirral, Cheshire. 
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The Swing Sho; 


THIS MONTHS SELECTION OF “‘ MOUTH-WATERERS ”! 


| GEORGE LEWIS (w. The Eclipse Alley 5/The Orig. Zenith Brass Bd.)}—I Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray/Far Away 
BI./God Leads His Dear Children/Royal Telephone/Just Can't Keep It To Myself/Shake It and Break It/ Fidgety 
Ft./Bugle Boy March/Salutation March/3 others. (12”) 49/6 
BAD LUCK BLUES—Estes-Someday Baby/Jailhouse BI./K. Arnold-Red Beans & Rice/Bad Luck BIL/L. Hopkins 
Highway BI./Bad Things On My Mind/Cousin Joe-Evolution BI./Peatie Wheatstraw-Road Tramp BI. Joe Turner- 
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BI. on Central Ave./5 other blues items. (12”) 45/- 
3 McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS—Peggy/ Beedle Um Selling That Stuff /Zonky/I'd Love It) Miss Hannah 
Rocky Rd./Okay Baby/ Never Swat a Fly/Love at Sight (1)/6 others. (12”) 45/- 
4 SIDNEY BECHET—Blues In the Air/Rip Up the Joint; Limehouse Bl./ Swing Parade/Laughin’ In Rhythm) 12th St. 
Rag/ Muskrat Ramble/Pallet On the Floor/S5 others. (12%) 45/- 
5 MEZZ-LADNIER—Really the Bl./Weary BI./Jelly Roll/Gettin’ Together/Comin’ On . .'/Jada/Royal Gdn. BL 
E’body Loves My Baby/Revolutionary Bl./When You & I Were Young. ./etc. (12”) 45/- 
6 JONAH JONES QUARTET—It’s All Right With Me/From This Moment On/Learnin’ the Blues/All of You 
Lullaby of Birdland/Basin St. BI./High Society/At Sundown/3 others. (12”) 45/- 


7 THE PERRY BRADFORD STORY—Related by P.B. and Noble Sissle with recorded examples by Bessie Smith, 
Mamie Smith, Johnny Dunn, J. R. Morton, J. P. Johnson, et al. The records are quoted complete, not excepts, and 


some real collectors’ gems are among them. (12”) 45 - 
8 WILD BILL DAVISON—That’s a Plenty/Baby, WYPCH?/Clit. Marmalade/I’m Coming Virginia/At the J.B.B. 
Panama /Confessin’/R’boat Shuffle/Wabash BI./Wrap Y. Troubles/High Society / etc. (12”) 39/6 
9 BUNK JOHNSON—Thriller Rag/When I Leave the World) Weary BI./Franklin St./Bluebell’s Goodbye Big Chief 
B.A./Sobbin’ BI. 1 and 2/Dusty Rag/Yaaka Hula/Shine Sometimes My Burden . . (12”) 39/6 
10 ED HALL (w. Teddy Wilson et al)—Downtown Cafe Boogie/Caravan/Night & Day/Show Piece/Coquette Sleepy- 
time Gal/Man I Love/Uptown C. Blues/Shanty in Old Sh. Town/3 others. (12”) 39/6 
11 DUKE ELLINGTON—Jungle Jamboree/Snake Hips Dance’ Bl. With a Feelin’ Misty Morning/Sweet Chariot Lazy 
Duke/BI. of the Vagabond/Syncopated Shuffle /6 others. (12”) 45/- 
12 LUIS RUSSELL—Song of Swanee/Revival Day/Louisiana Sw./Tight Like That High Tension /Telephone Number 
/Feeling the Spirit/Dr. Blues/Saratoga Shout/several others. (12”) 45/- 
13 PAUL BARBARIN’S N.O. BAND—Gettysburg March/ Screamin’ the Bl. The Second Line Tiger Rag Careles Love 
Hindustan. 32/6 
14 HOT LIPS PAGE 6/BUCK CLAYTON 5—You Come In Here, Woman/World On a String’ Happy Medium / Love 
U Funny Thing/Diga Diga Doo/In the Money/Love Me or Leave Me. (10”) 32/6 
15S CHARLIE PARKER—Relaxin’ at Camarillo/Cheers/Carvin’ the Bird’ Stupendous Dexterity Trade Winds Craze- 
ology / Yardbird Suite /Max Is Making Wax/Klactoveedsedstene. (10”) 32/6 
16 JIMMY McPARTLAND ALL STARS (Freeman, Dickenson, Stegmeyer, Morello, et al) My Gal Sal/Sweet Adeline 
Blues for David/Shine On, Harvest Moon/Donna/ McBlues /etc. etc. (10”) 32/6 
17 FLETCHER HENDERSON—St. Louis Shuffle/Variety Stomp Sugar Foot Stomp/It Looks Like Rain/ Moonrise 
On the Lowlands/Harlem Madness/You Can Depend On Me/Jim Town BI. (10”) 32/6 
18 LIONEL HAMPTON (Vol. 1)—Don’t Be That Way/Ring Dem Bells/ Rock Hill Special/Down Home Jump Stom- 
pology/I Surrender Dear /Confessin’ / Dinah. (10”) 32/6 
19 LIONEL HAMPTON (Vol. 2)—Flying Home/Blue Because of You /Jivin’ w. Jarvis’ Muskrat R./ 12th St. Rag Can't 
Get Started/Chasin With Chase/Haven’t Named It Yet. (10”) 32/6 
20 COUNT BASIE’S K.C.7—I Never Knew/Just You Just Me/Afternoon of a Basie-ite Sometimes I'm Happy Lester 
Leaps Again/ Destination K.C. (plain cover). (10) 26/6 
(Note: all above are post free inland . . . most are tax free overseas.) 


BRIEF REMINDERS: London “Origins of Jazz” .. . see last month’s special announcement! 
“The Country Blues” .. . S. B. Charters’ fine new bodk .. 38/6 p’f. 
“Treat It Gentle” by Sidney Bechet (to be pubd. Mid-Apl.) . . . 25/- (1/- post). 


Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.RRA. Founder Member 


PS: Send 3/6 for the best LP cleaner we know! No mess, no disintegration! 
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ORNETTE COLEMAN 
(Continued from page 25) 


Farmer. Supporting solos by Curtis 
Fuller and pianist McCoy Tyner were 
more than adequate if not as moving 
as those of the distinguished leaders. 
If at times the quest for tonal variety 
had the many-muted brass pair making 
like octupuses on a juggling spree, the 
result justified the awkward means. 
fat-toned, lyric trumpet has 
certainly not been heard to such good 
advantage since that memorable Swedish 
session with Clifford Brown. The in- 
terveniny flirtations with hard funk now 
seem all the more unfortunate for one 
whose genuinely graceful approach is a 
rare quality in jazz. 

But in juxtaposition with the earthy 
crudities of Ornette Coleman, this very 
excellent band sounded bland and in- 
sipid. The wheel has turned full cycle; 
the Parker revolution has been fulfilled 
and its latter day exponents are as 
musically respectable as the old John 
Kirby Sextet. 

The various experimental groups of 
the past ten years can now be seen to 
have been premature, and in some cases 
self-conscious excursions along false 
trails. Not until now has the Parker 
mine been fully consolidated into the 
rich resources of jazz, and with this con- 
solidation comes the opportunity for 
further exploration into the sounds that 
can become jazz. 

The development of John Coltrane, 
the belated recognition and acclaim of 
Thelonious Monk (who was a whole 
revolution ahead of his time) and the 
emergence of Wayne Shorter are other 
indications of the developments of 
which Ornette Coleman will be a very 
important part. This is the threshold. 


JATP 
(Continued from page 2) 


Man I Love followed and then the 
current pop, Love Is Sweeping The 
Country, with this phrase that stuck in 
my subconscious like an ad jingle: 

“ All the sexes, 

From Maine to Texas 
Have never seen such love before.” 

Her Funny Face had a wonderful lift 
and was quite the best thing at the 
Festival Hall concert. The fact that the 
Hammersmith audience were denied the 
pleasure of hearing it had nothing to do 
with Ella’s ringing the changes. The 
sheet music vanished after the first night 
and as accompanist Paul Smith pointed 
out there’s a tricky middle eight you 
can’t keep in your head. So Funny Face 
was lost to subsequent shows. 

Another highspot was Lorelei the 
trollop like which Ella claimed she 
wanted to be. Needless to say I pre- 
ferred her Mack The Knife (Festival) to 
Giuffre’s—references to Louis, Darin 
an’ all. 

Now that Granz has set the formula 
I suppose we must expect Jazz at the 
Philharmonic for some years to come. 
Anything that comes from the States and 


* presents such a variety of performers as 


this must be worth while. Yet, if what 
we are told is true it is the selling value 
of Ella that makes the whole thing 
possible. 

One wonders who will replace her if 
she decided to quit before she’s 60. 

Is it possible that in 1975, Jimmy 
Giuffre and his mainstreamers will set 
the stage alight with their warmth, be 
followed by a real cool group from 
Outer Space and the audience be sent 
home happy declaring that there never 
was anyone like that Dakota? 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve ‘as monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. August, September, October, 
1959, January, February, 1960, issues now available from. 
Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., 
post free. 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Price 2s. 8d. post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
“at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS. [Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, 
Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


FOR SALE: 12-inch LP’s, “STARDUST,” Tex Benecke and | 
and his orchestra (Camden CDN 116); “ HOAGY SINGS 
CARMICHAEL” (Vogue VA _ 160112); “TRIBUTE TO 
BIG BILL,” Big Bill Broonzy (Nixa NJL 16); “MR. 
PIANO MAN,” Joe Sullivan (Columbia 33CX 10047); 
“ AMERICAN SONG TRAIN,” presented by Alan Lomax, 
sung by Guy Carawan, Peggy Seeger, John Cole, Alan 
Lomax Vol. 1 (NIXA NPL 18013).—Offers? Enclose s.a.e. 
J. Stanley Clarke, Forest Lodge, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


MIKE DIGS MONK! Do you?  Riverside-Monk LP’s— 
Misterioso, In Orbit, At The Town Hall and 5 by Monk 
by S5—in stock at 47s. 6d. each. Riverside and Blue Note 
Records supplied to order. Details from: Mike Heath, 
26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 


SOUTH AFRICAN (23) looking for girl pen-friend in France. 
Malcolm Ernstzen, 7 Chatham Road, Salt River, Cape, 
South Africa. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 

WANTED—JOHN KIRBY BAND recording of THE TURF. 
Swire, Church Farm, Burton, Wirral, Cheshire. 


| 
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The Swing Shop Page 


THIS MONTHS SELECTION OF “‘ MOUTH-WATERERS ”! 


GEORGE LEWIS (w. The Eclipse Alley 5/The Orig. Zenith Brass Bd.)—I Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray/Far Away 
BI./God Leads His Dear Children/Royal Telephone/Just Can’t Keep It To Myself/Shake It and Break It/Fidgety 
Ft./Bugle Boy March/Salutation March/3 others. (12”) 49/6 
BAD LUCK BLUES—Estes-Someday Baby/Jailhouse Bl./K. Arnold-Red Beans & Rice/Bad Luck BI./L. Hopkins 
Highway BI./Bad Things On My Mind/Cousin Joe-Evolution Bl./Peatie Wheatstraw-Road Tramp BI./Joe Turner- 


BI. on Central Ave./5 other blues items. (12”) 45/- 
3 McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS—Peggy/Beedle Um Bum/Selling That Stuff /Zonky/I’d Love It/ Miss Hannah/ 
Rocky Rd./Okay Baby/ Never Swat a Fly/Love at Sight (1)/6 others. (12”) 45/- 
4 SIDNEY BECHET—Blues In the Air/Rip Up the Joint/ Limehouse Bl./Swing Parade/Laughin’ In Rhythm/12th St. 
Rag/ Muskrat Ramble/Pallet On the Floor/5 others. (12”) 45/- 
5 MEZZ-LADNIER—Really the Bl./Weary BI./Jelly Roll/Gettin’ Together/Comin’ On . ./Jada/Royal Gdn. BI./ 
E’body Loves My Baby/Revolutionary Bl./When You & I Were Young . ./etc. (12”) 45/- 
6 JONAH JONES QUARTET—It’s All Right With Me/From This Moment On/Learnin’ the Blues/All of You/ 
Lullaby of Birdland/Basin St. Bl./High Society/At Sundown/3 others. (12”) 45/- 
7 THE PERRY BRADFORD STOR Y—Related by P.B. and Noble Sissle with recorded examples by Bessie Smith, 
Mamie Smith, Johnny Dunn, J. R. Morton, J. P. Johnson, et al. The records are quoted complete, not excepts, and 
some real collectors’ gems are among them. (12”) 45/- 
8 WILD BILL DAVISON—That’s a Plenty/Baby, WYPCH?/Clt. Marmalade/I’m Coming Virginia/At the J.B.B./ 
Panama /Confessin’ /R’boat Shuffle/Wabash BI./Wrap Y. Troubles/High Society /etc. (12”) 39/6 
9 BUNK JOHNSON—Thriller Rag/When I Leave the World/Weary BI./Franklin St./Bluebell’s Goodbye/Big Chief 
B.A./Sobbin’ BI. 1 and 2/Dusty Rag/Yaaka Hula/Shine/Sometimes My Burden . . (12”) 39/6 
10 ED HALL (w. Teddy Wilson et al)—Downtown Cafe Boogie/Caravan/Night & Day/Show Piece/Coquette /Sleepy- 
time Gal/Man I Love/Uptown C. Blues/Shanty in Old Sh. Town/3 others. (12”) 39/6 
11 DUKE ELLINGTON—Jungle Jamboree/Snake Hips Dance/Bl. With a Feelin’/Misty Morning/Sweet Chariot /Lazy 
Duke/BI. of the Vagabond/Syncopated Shuffle/6 others. (12”) 45/- 
12 LUIS RUSSELL—Song of Swanee/Revival Day/Louisiana Sw./Tight Like That/High Tension/Telephone Number 
/Feeling the Spirit/Dr. Blues/Saratoga Shout/several others. (12”) 45/- 
13 PAUL BARBARIN’S N.O. BAND—Gettysburg March/ Screamin’ the BI./The Second Line/Tiger Rag/Careles Love/ 
Hindustan. (10”) 32/6 
14 HOT LIPS PAGE 6/BUCK CLAYTON 5—You Come In Here, Woman /World On a String/Happy Medium/Love 
U Funny Thing/Diga Diga Doo/In the Money/Love Me or Leave Me. (10”) 32/6 
15 CHARLIE PARKER—Relaxin’ at Camarillo/Cheers/Carvin’ the Bird/Stupendous/Dexterity/Trade Winds /Craze- 
ology /Yardbird Suite /Max Is Making Wax/Klactoveedsedstene. (10”) 32/6 
16 JIMMY McPARTLAND ALL STARS (Freeman, Dickenson, Stegmeyer, Morello, et al) My Gal Sal/Sweet Adeline / 
Blues for David/Shine On, Harvest Moon/Donna/McBlues/etc. etc. (10”) 32/6 
17 FLETCHER HENDERSON—St. Louis Shuffle/Variety Stomp/Sugar Foot Stomp/It Looks Like Rain/Moonrise 
On the Lowlands/Harlem Madness/You Can Depend On Me/Jim Town BI. (10”) 32/6 
18 LIONEL HAMPTON (Vol. 1)—Don’t Be That Way/Ring Dem Bells/Rock Hill Special/Down Home Jump/Stom- 
pology/I Surrender Dear/Confessin’ /Dinah. (10”) 32/6 
19 LIONEL HAMPTON (Vol. 2)—Flying Home/Blue Because of You/Jivin’ w. Jarvis/Muskrat R./12th St. Rag/Can’t 
Get Started/Chasin With Chase/Haven’t Named It Yet. (10%) 32/6 
20 COUNT BASIE’S K.C.7—I Never Knew/Just You Just Me/Afternoon of a Basie-ite/Sometimes I’m Happy/Lester 
Leaps Again/Destination K.C. (plain cover). (10”) 26/6 
(Note: all above are post free inland . . . most are tax free overseas.) 
BRIEF REMINDERS: London “Origins of Jazz” ... see last month’s special announcement! 


“The Country Blues” . . . S. B. Charters’ fine new book .. 38/6 p/f. 
“Treat It Gentle” by Sidney Bechet (to be pubd. Mid-Apl.) . . . 25/- (1/- post). 


Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Send 3/6 for the best LP cleaner we know! No mess, no disintegration! 
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G UJ F THE GREATEST 
eae CATAL 


OGUE IN THE WORLD 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 


LAE: 12217 

WILD BILL DAVISON PLAYS’ THE 
GREATEST OF THE GREATS 

Hindustan; Embraceable you; When it’s sleepy 
time, down South; Singin’ the blues; Memories 
of you; When the Saints go marchin’ in; Ida; 
You made me love you; When you’re smiling; 
Mood Indigo; | can’t get started; Begin’ the 
beguine. 


LAE 12205 

FREDDIE GAMBRELL 

with Ben Tucker 

Feudin’ and Fightin’; Who You?; Yesterdays; 
Summer house; Anything goes; Indian love call; 
Without a song; Linda; Falling in love with love; 
When | fall in love; Opus 116; Stompin’ at the 
Savoy. 


LAE 12208 

“37 -MINUTES AND 48 SECONDS” 
with SONNY STITT 

Because of you; Blue moon; Windy ride; But 
not for me; What is this thing called love; 
Harlem Nocturne; Sweet Georgie Brown; Blue 
for Yard; Scrapple from the Apple. 


NEW RELEASES 


CONTEMPORARY 


THE ORIGINATORS OF JAZZ 
RENDITIONS OF BROADWAY 
HITS 

SHELLY MANNE AND ANDRE 

PREVIN HAVE JUST ADDED 
“BELLS ARE RINGING” 

AS THE FIFTH IN THEIR 

“BROADWAY GOES TO JAZZ” 

SERIES FOR CONTEMPORARY 

LAC 12212 


“BELLS ARE RINGING” 

SHELLY MANNE AND HIS FRIENDS 

1 met a girl; Just in time; Independent; The 
party’s over; It’s a perfect relationship; Is it a 
crime?; Better than a dream; Mu-cha-cha; Long 
before | knew you. 


3 great Contemporary albums by Barney Kessel 


LAC 12214 


“to swing or not to swing” 
Barney Kessel, Vol. 3 


TO SWING OR NOT TO SWING 
Barney in a free-wheeling session with ‘‘Sweets’’ 
Edison, Bill Perkins, Georgie Auld, Red Mitchell, 
Jimmie Rowles, Shelly Manne, et al. 


LAC 12206 


HIGH FIDELITY 


SOME LIKE IT HOT 

Great standards from the hit movie done in 
modern jazz . . . Running wild; Sweet Sue, etc, 
with Art Pepper, Joe Gordon, et al. 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 


LAE 12209 

“GIANTS OF THE PIANO” 

ART TATUM—ERROL GARNER 

Pastel; Trio; Don’t worry about me; Frankie and 
Johnny Fantasy; Play piano play; Love for sale; 
Flying home; On the sunny side of the street; 
1 know that you know; Dark eyes; Body and 
soul. 


THE HARD SWING 

Various groups 

Jazz Messengers—Elmo Hope Quintet—Pepper 
Adams Quintet, et al. 


LAE 12152 
Little T; Vaun Ex; Jumpin’ off a clef; Chippyin’; 
Paper Moon; Zec. 


CONTEMPORARY 

LAC 12182 

HOWARD RUMSEY’S 
ALL-STARS 

Swing shift; Out of somewhere; Mexican passport; 
Big girl; Viva Zapata; Mambo Los Feliz; The 
song is you; Jazz invention; Snap the whip; Love 
letters; Witch Docior. 


LIGHTHOUSE 


HIGH FIDELITY 


CARMEN 


The first modern jazz album of an opera—Barney’s 
adaptation of Bizets music with orchestra and stars 


like Previn, Manne, et al. 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT 


ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS divi 


ion of VOGUE FULHAM RD, LONDON. S.W.3 TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. DUNCKLEY (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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